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ONE IN CHARITY. 


By SILAS K. HOCKING, 
Avrnor or “Fox Licnr anp Linerry,’’ ‘“‘ WHERE Duty Lies,” “Rex Raynor, Artist,’ ‘For 


Asicatn,’’ ‘‘Hrr Benny,’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—RISK AND RAPTURE. 


“ These cyes, though clear, 

To outward view of blemish or of spot, 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot : 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 

Of sun, or moon, or star, throughout the year, 

Or man, or woman.”’ 

: Mitton, 

UTH was sitting alone on the 
following morning staring 
into the fire, when a low 
knock fell on the door, 
which, however, she did not 
hear. She had lain awake 
nearly all the night think- 

ing, thinking till her brain seemed almost 
on fire. She had tried to put the conversa- 
tion of the previous evening out of her mind, 
but it was a vain endeavour. As fast as she 
pushed it out on one side it came in on the 
other. She did her best to think of other 
things—to picture that new life that some 
day should be given to her to care for and 
love. But no dream could banish those 
hasty words ; words simple enough in them- 
selves, and which had no touch of bitter- 
ness in them, but which nevertheless were 
full of terrible suggestion. With woman’s 
quick intuition she saw everything her hus- 
band implied, and a great deal more. In 
truth her imagination supplied too many 
details ; she pictured what had no existence, 
and went out of her way to conjure up all 
kinds of painful possibilities. It was not 
like her to do this, for she had never been of 
the foreboding sort. But trouble upon 
trouble had shaken the cheerful optimism 
of other days, and made her apprehensive 
in a way that once she could not have 
understood. 

Her husband slept in peace, undisturbed 
by the thoughts which harassed her. In 
fact he had retired to rest in a thankful 
spirit, that he had been able to say some 
of the things that long had been in his 
heart to say. That Ruth was troubled he 
had no doubt, but that might not be a bad 
sign. Every birth was in pain. Sorrow 
was of the essence of repentance; the sur- 
geon’s knife cut deep only that it might 
heal; and if he was to lead Ruth to repent- 
ance, it must be through suffering and tears. 
It was true it hurt him to see a shadow of 
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suffering upon her sweet face; he would 
rather bear pain any day than that she 
should bear it ; but if it were God’s method 
of bringing His children into light, he had 
no right to attempt to make it less. 

So with this highly philosophic reflection 
he kissed his wife affectionately and fell 
asleep. In the morning he fancied she 
looked somewhat hollow-eyed, but he had 
no suspicion that she had been awake most 
of the night, nor did he ask her any ques- 
tions. Over the breakfast table they chatted 
about the weather, the severity of the cold, 
the prospects of snow, but not a word was 
said respecting what was uppermost in both 
their minds, and when prayers were over he 
retired at once to his stady and shut the 
door. 

Leah, the maid of all work, cleared the 
table and swept the crumbs from the carpet, 
and then Ruth drew up her chair to the fire 
and placed her feet upon the fender. 

Why is it the rose will never bloom with- 
out its accompanying thorn? Why is it the 
joy of earth is always crossed with threads 
of pain? Outwardly Ruth had no want or 
care. Her home was bright and comfort- 
able, her husband the soul of honour and 
chivalry, her trust in him implicit; but 
since yesterday the skeleton had come into 
the cupboard, and she had no power to put 
away the hideous thing. For long enough 
she looked earnestly into the fire, but she 
saw only one face, the face of her husband. 

“Poor Paul,” she said to herself. “I 
must help him all I can, and never vex him 
if I know it with thoughtless or flippant 
words. He still feels deeply the old trouble, 
and is disappointed that he has not won me 
over to his opinions. Perhaps I am a little 
disappointed with him. I had hoped that 
he would have got beyond the idea that his 
little baptistry holds all the ocean ; but he 
is just where he was. Well, I must be 
patient. God help us both.” 

Then she started as a second knock came 
to the door, and she went at once and 
opened it. 

“Dorothy,” she said in a tone of pleased 
surprise. “Well I am glad to see you. 
Come in and let me take off your things.” 

“TI must not stay very long,” Dorothy 
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answered quietly; “but mother is very 
much better this morning, and I felt that 
even a few minutes’ change would do me 
good.” 

“T am glad she is better,” Ruth replied. 
‘She seems to have had a very severe attack 
this time.” 

“The worst she has ever had ; at least, I 
think so. But Dr. Kennedy says she has 
got the worst over, and will soon be all right 
again.” 

“Have you been pleased with the new 
doctor ?” Ruth asked. 

“Very much indeed. Mother is quite 
delighted with him, and I do not wonder, 
for he has paid her every attention.” 

“He has the reputation of being very 
clever,” Ruth said absently. 

“T am sure he is, Ruth; and what do 
you think? I could not rest until I had 
come over and told you.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
fixed the wedding-day ?” 

Dorothy blushed. 

“Not yet, Ruth,” she answered. ‘There's 
plenty of time for that.” 

“Ted does not think so, I fancy,” Ruth 
replied. 

“TI believe he does pretend to be getting 
a little impatient,’ Dorothy answered 
quietly ; “but oh, Ruth, this new hope has 
nearly driven the thought of marriage out 
of my mind.” 

“New hope, Dorothy ?” Ruth questioned 
in surprise. “I don’t quite understand.” 

“Tt’s what I have come to talk about,” 
Dorothy answered eagerly. “Oh, Ruth, 
I have not slept for the night thinking 
about it. It all seems so strange, so won- 
derful, that I am almost afraid it is only a 
dream.” 

* But what is it all about ?” Ruth ques- 
tioned. 

“Tt came about in this way, dear,” 
Dorothy answered, slowly raising her sight- 
less eyes to the ceiling. ‘Since mother has 
been ill, Dr. Kennedy has come a good deal 
to the house, and often after he has come 


down-stairs, he has sat and talked with 
” 


Have you and Ted 


“ Well?” Ruth questioned, an unpleasant 
suggestion crossing her mind. 

“ Well, I thought it curious that he always 
sat in the window with his back to the light, 
and he would place a chair for me just oppo- 
site him ; and while he was talking I always 
felt that he was staring hard at me. I had 
a feeling sometimes that he leaned towards 
me and looked straight into my eyes.” 
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** Which was very rude of him,” Ruth said 
quickly. 

“Oh, no, not at all,” was the reply. “ You 
must remember he is a doctor, and he seemed 
anxious, if possible, to find out what is the 
matter with my eyes. Well, yesterday 
afternoon, you will remember it was very 
bright, and the light was full upon our 
window, and, as usual, he sat and looked 
into my eyes. Iam sure he did, though, of 
course, I could not see him. For several 
minutes he did not speak, then he startled 
me with the question : ‘ Dorothy, would you 
like to see?’ I don’t know what I said; I 
was too agitated for the moment. I think 
I stammered out something to the effect that 
he ought not to ask me such a question. 

“7 have no wish to pain you,’ he said 
quickly ; ‘ but if you are sufficiently anxious 
to see as to be willing to run the risk, I see 
no reason why your sight should not be 
restored.’ 

** Well, dear, Iam sure I can never make 
you understand how I felt. The bare possi- 
bility of seeing, though it be ever so dimly, 
was like the opening of heaven to me. Oh, 
I cannot tell you what a thrill of rapture 
ran through me. I trembled in a moment 
from head to foot; then I felt as though 
I should faint; then the blood rushed back 
in a torrent to my face; then I began to 
laugh. Oh, Ruth, for a few minutes I was 
quite beside myself with joy. I thought 
nothing of the risk or of the pain; there was 
just one big rapture in my heart that shut 
out everything else, and for the moment 
I could have shouted for very gladness.” 

*“T do not wonder, dear,” Ruth answered 
quickly. ‘Still you should not build too 
much on a mere opinion.” 

**Oh, I have sobered down since,” Doro- 
thy answered with a pathetic smile. “ But 
even if there is only the shadow of a shade 
of a hope, it is something worth living for. 
Oh, Ruth, you cannot tell what it is to be 
blind ; to live in perpetual darkness ; to hear 
people talk of this beautiful thing and that, 
and never to see it. Oh, I think sometimes 
if God would grant me but one whole day 
of sight I should never cease to praise Him 
as long as I live.” 

* You might not find sight as pleasant as 
you think,” Ruth answered quietly; for 
during the wakeful night the truth had 
come home to her heart with terrible force, 
that there was no gain except by loss, that 
every good had its accompanying evil, every 
rose its thorn. 

“ But it must be pleasanter than the dark- 
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ness,” she answered quickly. “Do I not 
remember those early years, before the sha- 
dow of blindness fell upon me? And though 
the impressions of those early days is slowly 
fading from me, yet sometimes in dreams 
I see again, and when I awake the darkness 
is as death to me.” 

“ Poor Dorothy,” Ruth said tenderly, going 
up to her friend and kissing her. “I did 
not know that your blindness ever distressed 
you. I do hope the doctor’s opinion may 
not have been too hastily formed.” 

“He was very straight with me,” she 
answered after a pause. ‘“ When he saw 
how excited I was, I think he half regretted 
that he had spoken so confidently at the 
first; and yet he sticks to it, that if I will 
consent to have my eyes operated on, there 
is a chance I may see.” 

“ But if the operation fails will your eyes 
be Spoiled ? I mean as far as appearances 

0. 
wg Not necessarily, I think. Of course, 
there is a great risk, but I am willing to run 
it for the one chance.” 

“ And what does your father say about 
it ? 

“ Well, at first he laughed at the sugges- 
tion. He said the expense of such an opera- 
tion would be a small fortune ; and told of 
aman who paid a hundred guineas for a 
similar operation which ended in failure.” 

“Yes; I dare say the expense would be 
very great,” Ruth said thoughtfully. 

“No; in that you are quite mistaken. 
Dr. Kennedy said he would undertake to do 
it himself, and that if he failed he would not 
charge a penny.” 

“Tt is very kind of him,” Ruth said after 
a long pause ; ‘ but it hardly seems the kind 
of case one would like to entrust to a local 
man. If there is any hope at all I should 
want the most skilled operator.” 

‘“ And if I wait for that I shall never see,” 
was the answer. ‘To employ any of those 
great physicians is absolutely out of the 
question ; we have not the means to do it.” 

Ruth was silent, and Dorothy at length 
rose to go. “Ido hope your desire will be 
realised, dear,” Ruth said kissing her again, 
“Tt will be such a joy to you and to Ted. 
Does he know ?” 

“ Not yet. I shall tell him when he comes 
this evening.” 

“ He will be delighted.” 

“T hope so;” and then they parted. 

Ted, however, was not quite as delighted 
as he might have been expected to be. In- 
deed, the thought of Dorothy recovering her 
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sight suggested one or two possibilities of a 
more or less painful character. He had a 
feeling that he had won Dorothy simply be- 
cause she was blind. Had she been gifted 
with sight like the other girls in the village, 
she would have had more lovers than could 
have been pleasant. The young men of Pen- 
leon had not made love to Dorothy ; not 
because she was unattractive, for that was 
not so. There was not a sweeter face in the 
village than hers, nor a sweeter disposition, 
but simply because she was blind, and the 
idea of marrying a wife who could not see 
seemed utterly preposterous. Nor was that 
all. Ted was fully conscious of the fact that 
his own face was painfully ugly, and that the 
chances were, could Dorothy have seen him 
before he proposed to her, she would never 
have said yes. Indeed, it was a common joke 
in Penleon, that only a blind woman would 
be able to endure Ted’s face from day to 
day, and that what was a misfortune for 
Dorothy was a mercy for him. 

Ted had heard this joke so often that it 
had almost ceased to trouble him. He knew 
that Dorothy had formed an ideal picture of 
her own, that to her inner sense he appeared 
the embodiment of sturdy and sterling man- 
hood. But if sight should be restored to 
her all this might be altered. In face of the 
reality her ideal would be scattered to the 
winds, and he felt that it would be almost 
better that Dorothy should not see—better 
for him at any rate—than that seeing she 
should lose the pleasant ideals she had che- 
rished so long. 

He did not say all this to her, however, 
when, with animated countenance, she told 
him what the doctor had said. He felt it 
would be a pity to damp her joy even in the 
smallest degree. He had never seen her 
bonny face look so jubilant befoure—never 
heard such a ring of joy and hope in her 
tones. 

“It would be a grand thing, Dorothy, if 
you could see,” he said at length. ‘How 
you would enjoy the flowers, not that there 
are any flowers now, but there will be when 
spring comes again. And then the sky and 
the sea, and the great hills and the river, 
and the woods, an’ everything in fact. The 
world’s a great wonder, Dorothy, and a great 
beauty.” 

“JT am sure it is, Ted. Oh, I am hoping 
so much.” , 

“Of course there be ugly things as well,” 
Ted went on after a pause. “I don’t know 
why it should be so. It’s always been a 
puzzle to me why God should have made any 
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ugly things at all. But they're here, an’ 
there’s no gettin’ rid of them.” 

“Perhaps it is that people only imagine 
them to be ugly,” Dorothy answered with 
a smile. 

“Nay, it’s no case of imagine,” Ted said 
slowly. “I wish it was so, then I might 
have a chance. I fear you'll be terrible dis- 
appointed with me, Dorothy, if you ever see 
me.” 

“T know you are not handsome, Ted. 
Everybody says that, but you are good, and 
we all know that goodness is better than 
good looks.” 

“I wish I was good, Dorothy, that I 
might be more worthy of you,” the big fel- 
low answered with a shake in his voice, and 
for answer she put up her face to be kissed. 

In a few days Dorothy’s case was the talk 
of the town. Indeed, very little else was 
discussed for several days. Wise people 
shook their heads and prophesied failure, 
while others, equally wise, said that the 
operation was as easy as turning the hand 
upside down. Whereupon the first retorted, 
that they had known similar cases—scores of 
them in fact—and in no single case had the 
operation been successful, while in most in- 
stances the shock to the system had been so 
great that the patient had never recovered 
therefrom. In reply to which the other 
wise ones characterised the operators as fools 
who did not understand their business, and 
declared that they were prepared to stake 
their reputation—not by any means a large 
stake—on the skil! of Dr. Kennedy. 

Meanwhile preparations were being made 
for the fateful experiment. Dr. Kennedy 
had secured the assistance of a couple of 
surgeons from St. Austell in addition to Dr. 
Grose. Dorothy was full of hope and enthu- 
siasm. Ted was moody and depressed. If 
the doctors failed he felt sure Dorothy’s 
beautiful eyes would be destroyed, and if 
they succeeded, well, success might mean 
several things, which he did not care to shape 
into words. He blamed himself for think- 
ing of his own interest in the matter at all. 
What right had he to consider himself where 
Dorothy’s happiness and welfare were con- 
cerned. If receiving sight would make her 
happy, would round her life into complete- 
ness and fill her cup with blessedness, then 
he ought not to complain, though it might 
mean for him the loss of life’s sweetest hope 
and richest treasure. 

So he argued with himself, but human love 
is never utterly unselfish. The only abso- 
lutely unselfish love is God’s. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—TROUBLE AND SUR- 
PRISE. 


We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
ith some pain is fraught; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell 
Of saddest thought.” 
SHeLrey. 

“WILL you come into the sitting-room, 
Mary? I want a word with you before I 
go out.” It was Joel Trevena who spoke, 
and without waiting for a reply he marched 
across the hall to the room in question. 

Mary sighed heavily, and then followed 
him in silence. She knew what his request 
meant. The time had arrived when she 
could hesitate no longer. For days and 
weeks she had been trying to come to a deci- 
sion on the fateful question. She had looked 
at the matter from every standpoint, had 
counted the cost as far as she was able to do 
so, had even decided that it was her duty to 
sacrifice herself to save her father from ruin 
and disgrace. Yet when it came to the point 
of actual decision, she drew back. To become 
the wife of Eli Gumson was too great a cross. 
Her reason and conscience might tell her 
that it was her duty, but all the while her 
heart rebelled. If it had been any other 
man in Penleon, she thought she would not 
have minded so much; but Gumson was her 
aversion. The more she saw of him the 
more she disliked him. His very efforts to 
please irritated her. His talk about honour 
and integrity made her writhe. 

During the !ast few weeks he had come 
with increasing frequency to the house. On 
Christmas-day he came to tea, and spent the 
whole evening with them ; and certainly no 
one could find fault with his behaviour. His 
“digger” brag and bluster he had almost 
entirely dropped. His Californian adjectives 
and figures of speech he had—for the time at 
least—dispensed with ; his voice he had con- 
trolled into becoming tones. Nor could very 
much fault be found with his appearance. 
In comparison with Ted he looked quite 
handsome. 

Yot, notwithstanding this, Mary shrank 
from him with unspeakable repugnance. She 
blamed herself sometimes for what seemed 
her unreasonable dislike. Other people spoke 
well of him. Since his return from abroad 
he had steadily won his way in the estima- 
tion of the people. He avojded the public- 
house, kept out of bad company, attended 
church regularly, and was not known to have 
any bad habits. The Rev. John Trevelyan 
spoke of him in the highest terms. He had 
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given the good vicar one or two handsome 
subscriptions for Church purposes, and had 
at the same time firmly established himself 
in the good graces of Mrs. Trevelyan by 
making large purchases at the Bazaar. 

But in spite of all these proofs of the ex- 
digger’s excellences, Mary’s dislike of him 
continued, and even increased. She tried to 
think well of him, tried even to like him, 
debated the possibilities of becoming in time 
an affectionate wife, but all to no purpose. 
“T can never marry him,” she would say to 
herself ; “I would rather die.” 

Yet directly she came to such a conclusion 
there would be a revolt in her own mind. 
Could she consent to see her father dragged 
off to prison as a common felon; her meek 
and gentle mother driven houseless and 
homeless into the world? Had she so little 
of the spirit of courage, and heroism, and 
self-denial that sie was unable and unwilling 
to sacrifice herself for the good of those she 
loved the most ? 

Moreover, she would be wronging no one 

by marrying Eli Gumson. No lover stood 
in the way. She alone would be the suf- 
ferer, and everybody else would be made 
happy. 
So while her heart protested against the 
idea of being the wife of Gumson, she felt 
instinctively that she was drifting day by 
day nearer and nearer the sacrifice. From 
whatever standpoint she viewed the ques- 
tion, for her there was only suffering. “If 
I let father go down to disgrace and ruin 
when I might have saved him,” she would 
say to herself, “I shall never be able to hold 
up my head again. My misery would be 
almost as great as if I were the wife of 
that man, and there would be no compensa- 
tion.” 

So while she shrank with perfect horror 
from the prospect, she knew that all the 
while the eddies as well as the currents were 
bearing her on to her doom. 

When she followed her father into the 
sitting-room she knew what her answer 
would be. Her pale face was a little paler 
than usual, and her hands trembled slightly, 
but her lips were very firm and her eyes 
tearless. 

“Well, Mary,” her father said, as soon as 
the door was shut, “I want to tell you we 
have reached the end of the tether. To- 
morrow the first of the bills becomes due. I 
have staved off the evil day as long as pos- 
sible, but it’s not a bit of use fighting against 
fate. Will you break the news to your 
mother—and his voice shook painfully—I 


haven’t the heart to do it; besides, you can 
do it so much better than I can. I have tried 
to do my best for her and you, and when I’m 
gone I’m sure you'll think as kindly of meas 
you can.” And he bowed his head and hid 
his face in his hands. 

“When you are gone, father ?” she asked. 
“What do you mean ?” 

“Don’t ask me any questions, Mary,” he 
said brokenly. ‘I don’t know what the end 
will be ; but death is better than disgrace. 
Anyhow, don’t trouble about me.” 

“He means suicide,” was the thought that 
flashed in a moment through her mind. She 
did not consider that people who threatened 
suicide were generally too fond of their necks 
to run any risk in that direction. She only 
saw an awful possibility that must be 
avoided at any cost. If anything further 
was needed to lead her to a decision, this 
supplied it. 

“You need not trouble, father,” she said 
quietly but firmly. “I have decided to 
accept Mr. Gumson’s offer.” 

“What, to marry him?” he said, lifting 
his head with sudden animation. 

at | 

“That you never shall,” he said, jerking 
out the words with an effort. “ Never, never, 
Mary. I can suffer myself. I can die in a 
ditch, or at the bottom of an old shaft, but I 
cannot consent to sacrifice you.” 

“T must be sacrificed in any case,” she 
said quietly. ‘If I refuse to do this I shall 
be tortured with remorse as long as I live. 
But if I marry this man, I shall at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing I have saved you 
and mother.” 

“Don’t consider me, Mary,” he said, with 
well-feigned humility. “I am not worth 
considering; but your mother, she is— 
Sa” 

And Joel turned away his head to hide 
his emotion. 

After he had recovered himself he began 
to protest again that he could not ; no, he 
could not consent to the sacrifice. Not but 
that Gumson was a very decent man, and 
had a beautiful house, and was very much 
respected in the neighbourhood, and was 
likely to be a churchwarden, and would 
make any woman an excellent husband. But 
he would like no child of his to marry against 
her wish—such a thing went dead against. 
his principles. 

But Mary had no wish to prolong the in- 
terview. ‘ My decision has not been come 
to hastily,” she said, quite calmly. “I have 
given you my word, and shall not go back 
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on it. Tell your friend I will be his wife ; 
but on one condition, and that is that he 
waits a clear twelve months from the death 
of his late wife.” 

And she opened the door and passed out of 
the room. 

Joel was in an ecstacy, and hurried off to 
the mill with all possible haste, where he 
found Eli impatiently awaiting his arrival. 

“Well, Trevena,” he said, “what’s the 
result ?” 

“She consents.” 

* Honour bright ? ” 

“ Honour bright ; but on one condition.” 

* And what is that ?” 

“That you wait twelve clear months from 
the death of your wife.” 

For a moment Eli was silent, then, lifting 
his head, he said: “ Joel, I believe you are 
lying.” 

“Then go to the house and speak to her 
yourself.” 

“A good suggestion ; and, by Moses, I'll 
do it!” 

Mary opened the door in response to his 
knock, and started back with a little ery. 

“Don’t alarm yourself,” Eli said, mildly. 
“But your father has just told me that, in 
return for certain favours, you have con- 
sented to be my wife next September. Is 
that true ?” 

“Tt is quite true, Mr. Gumson,” she said, 
looking very white, and trembling violently. 

“JT am very much honoured,” he said. 
“Please give me your hand on it.” And she 
placed her small hand in his great rough 
palm. 

“T hope you may never regret it,” he 
said, huskily, for the man was touched to 
a measure of reverence by her womanly 
strength and dignity. “Iam but a rough 
man, I know, but, if kindness and devotion 
can win your affection in any way, you shall 
be a very happy woman yet.” 

Then Mary softened toward him a little. 
He might be better than she had thought. 

“‘T thank you for your kind words,” she 
said. ‘I hope neither of us will regret.” 

“T know I shall never regret,” he said, 
gallantly. “I guess I’m the proudest man 
in England to-day.” 

“But do not think I have any love to 
give you,” she said, after a pause. “You 
understand the conditions of the contract.” 

*T guess I do. I take things as they 
stand, and I tell you I’m a proud man. I’ve 
love enough for both. You have only to 
express a wish, and I do it, if it be any- 
where in the neighbourhoud of possibility. 
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I will not bother you against your wish. I 
will come and see you as often as you give 
permission. I’m your slave—just that. I 
live to make you happy. Now good-bye till 
we meet again.” 

When he had gone Mary stood like one 
ina dream. Somehow her promise seemed 
a very wicked thing. She had actually con- 
sented to sell herself for gold, to become the 
wife of a man whom, if she ever learned to 
respect, she would never, never love. And 
marriage had always seemed such a sacred 
thing in her eyes, and she had had such 
beautiful dreams respecting it, and now she 
was consenting to prostitute it to the lowest 
ends. Oh, it was terrible! And she ran 
away to her room, and threw herself down 
by the bedside and tried to pray. 

Later in the day she went across to Delph 
Cottage to tell Ruth what had happened. 
Meeting her father as he came out of the 
mill, she said to him: 

‘‘ Please tell mother and Ted; I have not 
the courage. The sooner everybody knows 
the better, I am going to tell Ruth. I 
want to get the nine days’ wonder over as 
quickly as possible.” 

She talked rapidly and disjointedly, as if 
her thoughts all the while were somewhere 
else. A spasm of pain swept over Joel’s 
withered face as he looked at her. He knew 
by the whiteness of her lips that the pros- 
pect was as death to her; nor did he wonder. 
He disliked Gumson himself, nay, more, he 
despised him. But what could he do? The 
man had got him under his thumb, and, 
painful as it was to see his daughter suffer, 
it was less painful than being reduced to 
poverty and disgrace. 

* All right,” he said. ‘T’ll tell mother, if 
you wish it,” and he strode away. 

But he was only one degree happier than 
his daughter. He could not help thinking 
that, from first to last, his old uncle’s money 
had heen only a curse to him. Its possession 
had stirred every selfish and avaricious in- 
stinct of his nature. Not content with hus- 
banding the small fortune that had come 
into his possession, he must needs attempt 
to double it, or, if possible, quadruple it, 
with the result he had landed himself in 
poverty and bondage and disgrace. For 
years past his life had been one of ceaseless 
and ignoble scheming. To get out of one 
difficulty he had got into another, and, in 
the disheartening struggle, he had delibe- 
rately strangled his sense of honour and 
rectitude. He had countenanced transac- 
tions that would not bear the light of day. 
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He had told lies of such magnitude and with 
such persistency that he was hardly able 
now to distinguish the dividing line between 
truth and falsehood. He had so seared his 
conscience that small vices seemed almost as 
virtues. 

Now and then there was vouchsafed to 
him a momentary clearing of his moral vision, 
when he saw his conduct in all its hideous- 
ness, and when he stood aghast at the sight. 
Such a moment came to him after he left his 
daughter. ‘Good heavens,” he muttered to 
himself, “I’ve fallen terrible low. And once 
I professed religion, and had a class in the 
Sunday school, and used to give to the mis- 
sionaries; and now I’m ready to sell my 
own child to the devil. I never thought I 
should have fallen so low—I never did, I 
never did.” 

We said just now he was only one degree 
happier than his daughter. In truth, we 
are not certain but that she was the happier 
of the two. In all her misery there was one 
great and noble consolation—she was saving 
from misery and disgrace those she loved 
the most. Self-denial is never without its 
compensation. Our greatest gain comes to 
us through bitterest loss. We lose our life 
that we may find it. 

As Mary made her way across the frozen 
fields in the direction of Delph Cottage, there 
came into her heart a feeling of exaltation. 
She felt like a martyr going to the stake, 
sustained and inspired by a great and noble 
purpose. She was giving herself for the 
good of others, was dying to self that those 
she loved might live. 

When she got in sight of Ruth’s home, how- 
ever, another feeling took possession of her. 

“T may not live till September,” she said 
to herself. “God may have mercy upon me, 
and take me to Himself. Then I shall see 
Will again, and no shadow will come between 
us for ever and for ever ;” and the tears filled 
her cyes, and rolled silently down her cheeks. 

Meanwhile such a state of excitement 
reigned in Delph Cottage as had not been 
known for many a day. When Mr. Penrose 
came down-stairs that morning he found 
among his letters one bearing a foreign 
stamp and post-mark, and addressed in a 
handwriting that seemed slightly familiar to 
him. 

For a moment or two he looked at the 
address with a puzzled expression, as though 
trying to recollect where or when he had 
seen the writing before. 

“Isn't it a foreign letter, Paul?” Ruth 
said, looking at him from behind the tea tray. 


‘“Tt’s from San Francisco,” he answered. 
* But I cannot imagine for the life of me 
who can be writing me from there,” and he 
tore open the envelope and turned at once 
to the signature. 

“Good heavens !” he exclaimed, and drop- 
ped into a chair as though he had been shot. 

“ What is it, Paul?” Ruth asked eagerly. 
“Who is it from ’—what is it about? Do 
tell me.” 

“Wait a moment, my love,” he said, 
brushing his hand quickly across his eyes. 
“This is the biggest surprise I ever had, and 
the biggest surprise you ever had. Prepare, 
darling, for some good tidings.” 

“Has somebody left us a fortune?” she 
questioned with wide open eyes. 

“No, no; not that. Something very dif- 
ferent from that. Can you imagine the dead 
coming to life again?” And he handed her 
the envelope. “There! do you recognise 
the writing {” 

“Qh, it’s Will!” she exclaimed. “Surely, 
surely it can’t be true.” 

“ Yes ; my love, he’s alive and well. Come 
and sit by my side, and we'll read the letter 
together.” 

That for Ruth, however, was no easy task. 
The wilful tears so constantly filled her eyes 
that she was blind half the time, and when 
she had finished she asked her husband to 
pinch her, that she might be certain she was 
not dreaming. Then they started and read 
through the letter a second time, and then 
they fell to discussing it. Then they read 
it a third time, and discussed it again. 

Meanwhile the tea had become stone cold, 
and a second brew had to be made, and even 
that went cold before the breakfast was 
ended. In the middle of the forenoon Mr. 
Penrose came down from his study, saying it 
was impossible for him to work, that the 
letter had driven his sermons completely out 
of his head. The dinner shared much the 
same fate as the breakfast, and Ruth and 
her husband were still discussing the letter 
when Mary Trevena appeared suddenly upon 
the scene. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


* Then through the Gates of Pain, I dream, 
A wind of heaven blows coolly in; 
Fainter the awful discords seem, 
The smoke of torment grows more thin ; 
Tears quench the burning soil, and thence 
Spring sweet pale flowers of penitence ; 
And through the dreary realm of man’s despair, ‘ 
Star-crowned, an angel walks, and lo! God’s hope is there! ” 
HITTIER, 
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Ruth. On my arrival in Australia I wrote 
two letters to her addressed to Plymouth, 
but got no answer ; though I waited quite 
long enough for an answer from the second 
letter to reach me. ‘Then, in October last, 
just as I was sailing for this city, I wrote to 
my old friend Ted Trevena, and asked for 
the reply to be sent Poste Restante, San Fran- 
cisco. To that letter I have just got an 
answer, not from Ted, however, but his 
father. He says that Ted, being out of Eng- 
land on business, my letter fell into his hands, 
and that to save me wasting any more stamps 
on Penleon he condescends to reply to me. 
He informs me that Ruth has obtained an 
excellent situation in London, but that he 
does not know her address. That his daugh- 
ter Mary is just going to marry a wealthy 
gentleman who has come recently to reside 
in the neighbourhood, and that you have 
received a call from a Church in the north of 
England, and will be leaving Penleon directly 
after Christmas. He further informs me 
that the vicar is ill, past hope of recovery, 
and that most of the Bethel young men have 
left the neighbourhood in consequence of the 
badness of trade. Hence I am at a loss to 
know who to write to. I have concluded, 
however, that if you have left Penleon before 
this letter arrives you will have left your 
address at the post office, and so I am pre- 
suming this letter will reach you some time. 

“T am sure you will pardon me troubling 
you with my affairs, but naturally I am very 
anxious about my sister. I fear, poor girl, 
she has long since given me up as dead, 
and I, alas! have no means of informing her 
of my safety and whereabouts. When The 
Petrel went down in the Channel I floated on 
a spar for about ten hours, and was picked 
up more dead than alive by a sailing vessel 
bound for Melbourne. When I recovered I 
managed to make myself useful, for the vessel 
was a hand short, and so practically I worked 
my passage to Australia, and arrived, after 
about a hundred days of calm and storm, 
not exactly penniless. Unfortunately, di- 
rectly on landing I fell ill, and was in the 
hospital for a month; this prevented me 
writing to Ruth as soon as I should other- 
wise have done. I should have remained in 
Australia, only, as you are aware, I deter- 
mined when I left home to reach this country 
if possible. Well, I have got here at last, 
having worked my way on a sailing vessel. 
Consequently in the nine months I have 
been from home I have spent six of them 
on the water. The time, however, has not 
been wasted. I have picked up a few ideas 
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which I am hoping will be of great service 
to me in the future. 

“Tam starting to-morrow for Parry’s Gulch, 
Tuolumne County, which will be my address, 
I expect, for the next few months. Write 
me as soon as possible, and if you can find 
Ruth’s whereabouts I shall be eternally grate- 
ful. If this should reach you before you 
leave Penleon remember me to the few of 
my acquaintances who remain. With kind 
regards, 

“Yours very sincerely, 
“ WILLIAM Saxon.” 


Mr. Penrose was strongly animadverting 
on Joel Trevena’s perfidy, and wondering 
what his motive could be in sending Will 
such a string of falsehoods when Mary ap- 
peared upon the scene. She came into the 
room with a certain shyness and timidity, 
and yet there was a resolute look upon her 
face that did not accord well with her man- 
ner. She hardly noticed Mr. Penrose, but 
went at once to Ruth and kissed her. 

“T could not help coming to you at once,” 
she said, a painful blush spreading itself over 
her face. 

“Tt was very good of you,” Ruth said, 
returning her salutation. “ But how quickly 
the news travels.” 

“Have you got to know already ?” Mary 
asked, in a tone of surprise. 

“ Why, what a question,” Ruth answered, 
with a laugh, “when the letter came direct 
to Paul.” 

“He hasn’t written, has he?” Mary said, 
colouring still more painfully. ‘I did not 
think he would have done that ; besides, not 
sufficient time has elapsed a 

“My dear Mary,” Ruth said, quickly, “ it 
is quite clear we are thinking and talking of 
different things.” 

“ Then what letter do you refer to?” Mary 
asked, growing very pale. 

* Ah, I see you have not heard,” Ruth 
said, clapping her hands. ‘‘ We have had 
such a surprise, such a joyful surprise. Oh, 
you will never guess. But a letter came 
this morning with a foreign postmark, and 
who, do you think, it was from ?” 

“T cannot imagine,” Mary answered, 
slowly, thinking of a foreign letter her father 
had received some months previously, and 
which seemed to upset him a great deal. 

“T am sure you cannot,” Ruth answered, 
quickly, “so I will not keep you in suspense 
any longer. It was from Will. My brother 
Will. Oh, you cannot think how overjoyed 
I am. The day has been like a dream to 
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me. I’ve asked Paul once or twice to pinch 
me, so that I might be certain I was wide 
awake. Dear old Will. To think, after all, 
he is alive and well.” 

She had talked on without heeding Mary, 
who had grown pale to the lips, and who 
now sat grasping the arm of her chair, seeing 
nothing and hearing nothing save a low mur- 
muring, like the voice of the distant sea. 

“Miss Trevena looks ill,” Mr. Penrose 
said, coming forward. 

“Why, she’s in a faint,” said Ruth, with 
a little gasp. ‘ Please fetch some cold water, 
Paul, and I will get off her hat.” 

Mary, however, did not quite lose con- 
sciousness, and in a few minutes she was 
nearly herself again. ‘It was very foolish 
of me,” she said, with a pathetic smile. “‘ But 
the room felt very warm after the bitterly 
cold air outside.” 

“ Had you been walking fast ?” Mr. Pen- 
rose asked, quietly. 

“Rather,” was the reply. “ Besides, I did 
not feel very well when I started.” 

“And then the news would be such a 
shock to you,” Ruth interposed. 

“But good news should never harm us,” 
she answered, with a pitiful smile. ‘Oh, 
how happy you must be.” 

“Yes, yes,” Ruth answered, absently, for 
even in the midst of her new-found joy she 
could not quite forget the little rift that was 
in the lute, and which she sometimes feared 
would destroy the music of her life. 

“ But is it not strange you have not heard 
from your brother sooner ?” Mary asked, at 
length. 

“Well, you see, dear, he wrote twice to 
my address in Plymouth, but I suppose I 
had left ; and so, getting no answer, he wrote 
to—to—Paul.” 

“Still I do not understand,” Mary replied. 
“T thought The Petrel went down with all 
hands.” 

“She did founder ; and poor Will drifted 
on a spar for ten hours, and then was picked 
up by a sailing vessel bound for Australia.” 

“ How very strange,” Mary said, quietly, 
as though speaking to herself. Then, after 
a few minutes’ silence, she rose to go. 

“You surely are not going yet,” Ruth 
said. “Now you are here, you must stay 
and have tea with us.” 

“No, not to-day,” Mary said, with quiet 
energy. ‘Some other time, dear, but not 
to-day ;” and, with a hasty good afternoon, 
she took her departure. 

“T don’t know what is the matter with 
Mary,” Ruth said, looking out of the win- 


dow. ‘She does not seem herself at all to- 
day.” 

“She evidently came to tell you some- 
thing,” Mr. Penrose answered. 

“Yes, so she did. I quite overlooked 
that. I wonder what it was.” 

“You should have asked her,” was the 
smiling reply. 

“Oh, well, we shall get to know. 
always travels fast in Penleon.” 

This was quite true. And by the follow- 
ing morning the little town was in a state of 
considerable excitement. It was not often 
that Penleon could chronicle three important 
events on the same day. This was the case, 
however, on the memorable third of February 
in question. Of course, opinions differed as 
to which was the most important of the trio 
of events. Everything depended on the 
point of view. Perhaps Mary Trevena’'s 
engagement provoked the largest amount of 
discussion. It opened up so many side 
issues and led to so many surmises. After 
that Dorothy’s case came an easy second. 
For the moment, it is true, Will Saxon’s 
safety seemed to overshadow everything else, 
but when the first shock of surprise was over 
it left very little to talk about. Not so, how- 
ever, with the other events. They possessed 
an interest that would extend over weeks 
and months, and would furnish food for any 
amount of reflection. 

Two days before the operation was per- 
formed on Dorothy’s eyes. The Rev. John 
Trevelyan sat in his cosy dining-room before 
the fire with his heels upon the mantelpiece, 
and his brows knitted in thought. 

“John,” said his wife coming into the 
room, “ take your feet down this moment. 
How dare you cut such a ridiculous figure.” 

The good Vicar opened his eyes slowly, 
looked at his wife and smiled. 

“Did you hear me?” she said in quick 
sharp tones. 

“Oh yes, I generally hear you when yon 
speak,” he said with a smile, but without 
attempting to alter his position. 

“Then why don’t you heed? Whoever 
saw a gentleman in such a position before.” 

“It’s comfortable, love,” he said with quict 
humour; “ that’s the chief thing.” 

“Really, John, you are a most provoking 
man,” she said in the same quick tone. “ You 
will persist in going your own way whatever 
I may say.” 

“Which is no doubt very wrong of me. 
But to come to business. I’ve been thinking, 
love——” 

“Oh, I dare say, that’s nothing fresh.” 
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“Job Tredinnick’s blind daughter is to 
have her eyes operated upon the day after 
to-morrow.” 

“ Well, what is that to you?” 

“The house is small, Kennedy says, and 
inconvenient. Indeed, they have only two 
bedrooms. After the operation the girl will 
have to be in a dark room perhaps for weeks, 
and will need careful attention.” 

** No doubt, but that is no affair of yours.” 

“Our green room would answer the pur- 
pose admirably. Will you see that it is got 
ready. Get the bed properly aired, and 
everything put in order.” 

“ John, are you dreaming ?” 

“Oh, no, I am about as wide awake as 
usual, and know quite well what I am talk- 
ing about.” 

“But do you know she is only a black- 
smith’s daughter, and a dissenter to boot, 
and that her father is an out-and-out infidel ?” 

“T don’t see what difference that makes,” 
he answered quietly. ‘She is none the less 
in my parish on that account, none the less 
of the household of faith, none the less a 
child of the great Father of us all.” 

“John,” she said sharply, “ your latitu- 
dinarianism shocks me.” 

“And your bigotry pains me,’ 
quiet answer. 

“T am true to the Church,” she said. 

“ And I want to be true to the Master. Now 
go away and give orders for the room to be 
got in readiness,” 

“Indeed, I shall do nothing of the sort.” 

* Then, my dear, I must do it myself,” and 
he withdrew his heels from the mantelpiece 
and rose slowly from his chair. 

Instantly she went to the door. “You 
are really a most provoking man, John.” 

“No doubt of it, my dear!” and so the 
matter was settled. 

On the following day Dorothy came, and 
before she had been in the house an hour she 
had won Mrs. Trevelyan’s heart completely. 
She was so meek, so gentle, so intelligent, so 
strong in faith and courage, that it was quite 
a pleasure to be in her company. The good 
Vicar could not understand her animation, 
her freedom from embarrassment, her readi- 
ness of speech. She had always been so shy, 
so reticent, so anxious to avoid conversation, 
that her affability almost bewildered him. 
He did not understand that the great hope 
that was surging in her heart so completely 
possessed her, that she was almost lost to 
everything else. Outwardly she seemed 
calm enough. Had they known her better 
they would have understood that her very 
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freedom of speech was proof of the tumult 
in her heart. She avoided talking about the 
coming ordeal. That was a subject on which 
she could not trust herself to speak, and yet 
it was never absent from her thoughts for a 
single moment. She knew that she was run- 
ning considerable risk, that the operation 
itself would be a great shock to the system, 
and that in the end no good might come of 
all the suffering. But she was prepared to 
run all risks, and was even impatient for the 
hour to come when the polished lance should 
do its work. 

Before retiring for the night she took the 
Vicar’s hand in hers, and lifting her sightless 
eyes to his face said quietly, “I want to 
thank you now. I may not have another 
chance ; to-morrow I may awake in heaven. 
But it is very good of you to let me come. 
Perhaps if I die you may not be sorry you 
had me here. I have not been much to your 
church or heard you preach, but ] know you 
are good, for you have shown charity to the 
blind.” 

This was said so simply and unaffectedly 
that Mr. Trevelyan was quite taken aback, 
and his eyes were blind with tears almost 
before he was aware. 

“God bless you, my child,” he said at 
length, “and give you grace for to-morrow.” 

So they parted, and the Vicar went back 
to his study to muse on the quality of mercy, 
and on the blessedness of doing good. It had 
cost him an effort and much anxious thought 
before he could bring himself to the decision 
of having Dorothy at his house. She was a 
dissenter, the child of a socialist and free- 
thinker, an alien from his own particular 
Israel. But while he had sat with knitted 
brows debating the problem, the keen east 
wind lifted up its voice and soughed in the 
bare trees which grew outside, and shook the 
windows, and moaned around the many- 
gabled house, and died away into silence, but 
left behind it an echo of a truth as though a 
human voice had spoken: “ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these, 
ye have done it unto me.” 

“Ah,” he said to himself, “we fight for 
forms and forget principles. Dorothy shall 
come. Creeds may be important, but the 
essence of religion is charity.” 

And now, after saying good-night to the 
blind maiden, he felt that he had already got 
his reward. And she, as she knelt to pray 
her simple prayer, did not forget this large- 
hearted man who had shown her such gen- 
uine kindness. 

For several hours Dorothy could not sleep. 
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Her nerves were thrilling with the intensity 
of her excitement. ‘To-morrow,” she kept 
saying to herself, “I shall know. Oh, to 
think of it. To-day doubt and darkness, to- 
morrow certainty and perhaps light. Oh, to 
see the sun and the sky and the stars, to 
see the great sea, and the hills and the trees, 
to see the fields and the flowers, and our own 
dear river that sings so quietly in the night- 
time. Oh, can it be possible? And then to 
think, if the doctor is successful, I shall see 
Ted, dear, patient, kind-hearted Ted. I 
know they say he is ugly, but I do not think 
he can be; his voice is sweeter than Jerry’s 
bells. I wish I loved him as he deserves.” 

So she talked with herself hour after hour, 
unconscious of the flight of time, nor in the 
least troubled that she could not sleep. As 
a matter of fact she did not want to sleep. 
She wanted to lie awake and think, to dream 
of a beautiful past, and picture a still more 
beautiful future. 

In the small hours of the morning, how- 
ever, the angel of sleep came and kissed her, 
and she remembered no more until a knock 
at her bedroom door startled her. In a mo- 
ment she sat up and whispered to herself, 
“to-morrow has come.” A moment or two 
later Mrs. Trevelyan’s maid entered. 

“ T have come to assist you,” the maid ex- 
plained. “The doctors are to be here at 
twelve, and it’s ten already.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—DARKNESS AND LIGHT. 


** I thank Thee, Lord, that Thou hast kept 
The best in store; 
We have enough, yet not too much, 
To long for more ; 
A yearning for a deeper peace, 
Not known before.” 
A. A. Proctor. 

For many days Dorothy lay in a darkened 
room with her eyes carefully bandaged. The 
operation had been quite successful, so the 
doctors said, but no light was to be allowed 
to touch her eyes for many days. Old Dr. 
Grose was quite enthusiastic. Kennedy’s 
skill was a marvel to him. 

“ He’s bound to make a great name yet,” 
he said to the Vicar, “nothing can hinder it. 
He is nothing less than a genius.” 

“Then what is he doing in an out-of-the- 
way place like this ?” Mr. Trevelyan asked. 

“ Ah, that’s his business,” said the old 
doctor with a smile. 

“ Just so,” said the Vicar, and he walked 
away muttering something the doctor could 
not hear. 

The truth was Mr. Trevelyan did not take 
at all kindly to Dr. Kennedy. He might be 
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clever and handsome and cultured. But— 
though what the “but” was the good Vicar 
did not explain. 

“ Be off with your ‘ buts,’” his wife said 
to him sharply. “ Dr. Kennedy is a perfect 
gentleman.” 

“Very likely,” he said; “that he’s a clever 
man of the world there can be no doubt; as 
a matter of fact he’s too clever for a place 
like this.” 

“ If he likes to bury his talents in Penleon 
that’s his business,” Mrs. Trevelyan answered 
sharply. ‘ All the better for us.” 

The Vicar did not reply to this. He knew 
nothing against Dr. Kennedy, and he felt 
that it did not become him as a minister of 
the Gospel to be swayed by prejudices. 

Dorothy had no such feeling. She liked 
his company from the first. He was so 
different from nearly every other man of her 
acquaintance. His voice might not be so 
deep and musical as Ted’s, and yet there was 
an easy grace and refinement in his tones 
and speech that were very grateful to her 
sensitive ear. Ted might sing in chapel 
correctly enough, but he never attempted to 
speak correctly; he dropped his g’s and 
sometimes his h’s, as though they were of 
10 consequence whatever. And then poor 
Ted was not cultured in any sense of the 
word; he was good and honest and patient, 
but he knew little or nothing outside the 
narrow round of his daily life, and mani- 
fested no desire for knowledge. But Dr. 
Kennedy knew everything—at least so it 
seemed to Dorothy. He had read on nearly 
every subject, had dabbled in all the sciences, 
and had travelled in many lands. Hence to 
Dorothy, who was always thirsting for know- 
ledge, his company was a delight. 

Dr. Kennedy was quick to notice her 
appreciation of his company and conversa- 
tion, and did his best to entertain her. In 
all his travels he had never met with a cha- 
racter so interesting; she was so sweetly 
ingenuous, so utterly unspoiled, so eager for 
knowledge, so gentle and confiding, that he 
was drawn out to talk to her as he had never 
talked to a stranger before. 

After visiting her mother he would come 
down - stairs and converse with Dorothy. 
Seating himself in the window-seat, he would 
watch with genuine interest the play of her 
features, and the light dancing upon her 
sightless eyes. So it came about that-he 
took something more than a. professional 
interest in her, she attracted him in a way 
he could not wholly understand. It was not 
simply that he was fond of experiments and 
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delighted in the use of the lance, that he was 
anxious to operate on Dorothy’s eyes. He 
was genuinely desirous of giving her plea- 
sure and widening the horizon of her life. 

He was never more nervous than on that 
memorable third of February, when Dorothy 
lay white and motionless under his hands, 
and yet he never wielded the lance with 
greater precision and skill. All the doctors 
gave a sigh of relief when the delicate task 
had been accomplished, and within an hour 
it was known from end to end of Penleon 
that the operation had been successful. 

When Dorothy recovered from the effects 
of the chloroform she found herself still in 
darkness, but Dr. Kennedy was close at 
hand and quickly reassured her. “It’s all 
over, Dorothy,” he said, ‘“‘ and in a few days 
you shall see the light.” 

“ Are you quite sure ?” she asked eagerly. 

“T think I am,” he answered kindly. 
“Now, don’t worry, keep very still, and do 
what you are told.” 

“T will try to be very patient,” she 
answered with a smile, and soon after she 
fell into a natural and refreshing sleep. 

For many days no one but the doctor and 
nurse were permitted in the room. Poor 
Dorothy could not understand why she 
should feel so weak and spent; but since 
evidence was very soon given her that her 
sight had been restored, she did not com- 
plain of the weakness and pain, nor ask that 
the bandages might be removed. 

Twice every day Dr. Kennedy came to 
see her, and when she heard his footstep the 
warm colour would mount unconsciously to 
her pale cheeks, and her sweetest smile 
would play around the corners of her mouth. 
The doctor never seemed in any hurry when 
he came to see her. She was his most in- 
teresting patient from every point of view, 
and sometimes he sat and talked with her 
for an hour on the stretch. 

It is much to be feared that in those days 
Dorothy thought almost more of Dr. Kennedy 
than she did of Ted. Perhaps it was only 
natural. He seemed the greatest friend she 
had ever known ; by his skill and patience he 
had saved her from perpetual night, and had 
brought back the blessing so often coveted, so 
long denied. If she ever felt impatient of 
the bandages, it was when the Doctor was 
with her. She was eager to look upon the 
face of the man whose skill had wrought 
such a splendid miracle. 

At length the time came when she might 
open her eyes for a few minutes to such 
light as found its way into the darkened 
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room, and with a glad cry she clasped her 
hands and exclaimed, ‘Oh, I can see !” 

“ What, in this light ?” the doctor asked. 

“Yes; yes! I can see you; not very 
clearly, but your outline is quite distinct. 
Please come nearer, and let me see your 
face.” 

“ Have patience, Dorothy,” he said with a 
smile. ‘To-morrow I will let into the room 
a little more light.” 

So day by day the measure of light was 
increased. But who can tell the story of 
Dorothy’s growing wonder and delight. In 
the fifteen years of her blindness she had 
forgotten what things were like; and now, 
as one thing after another was allowed slowly 
to unfold before her vision, it seemed as 
though she had got intoa new world, a world 
undreamed of and unimagined. 

At first she would not rest until she had 
touched everything she saw, and in this the 
nurse gladly humoured her, for it was a 
pleasure to see the wondering look upon her 
face. Her sight and her touch did not always 
agree. She had fancied things would be 
very different from what they proved to be. 

One day she said to the nurse with a 
pathetic smile, “I shall have to learn every- 
thing over again. Nothing is exactly what 
I pictured it ; and my memory of those early 
years when I could see is not to be trusted 
at all.” 

“When did you become blind ?” the nurse 
asked. 

“When I was seven, but my sight began 
to fail years before that; indeed, I am be- 
ginning to wonder now if ever I saw things 
clearly.” 

“Perhaps you do not see quite clearly 


yet. Remember, this room is very dark.” 
“Yes, yes; but I can see. Oh, you can- 
not imagine what a joy itis. I feel as if I 


wanted to be laughing all the time.” 

On two occasions she did laugh. The first 
was when she was permitted to look upon 
Dr. Kennedy's face. For a moment she 
caught her breath, then it became a question 
with her whether she should laugh or burst 
into tears; but, remembering the Doctor’s 
warning against crying, she laughed instead. 

He was so much handsomer than she had 
expected to see him; handsomer, indeed, 
than anything she had ever pictured in her 
dreams. She felt as though she could look 
at him for ever, for over and beyond every- 
thing, it was the face of the man who had 
given her sight. 

The second time she laughed was when 
the blind was drawn in the grey of the 
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evening, and she was permitted to look out 
over the wintry landscape. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” she exclaimed, and 
she clapped her hands in ecstasy, and laughed 
to keep herself from crying. 

“Ah!” she said when she had recovered 
herself, “my memory has lost it all. I 
thought I remembered, but I find I have 
been mistaken. This surely is like heaven.” 

“ But it will be infinitely more beautiful in 
afew months,” the nurse explained. “ Every- 
thing is bare and desolate now. There’s no 
colour in the landscape, no leaves upon the 
trees, no flowers in the garden. Everything 
is grey and cold. Wait till April comes, and 
then the beauty will begin to appear.” 

“‘T want nothing more beautiful than this,” 
Dorothy answered. “ But look, Nurse, is 
that a star ?” 

“Yes; that’s what people call the evening 
star.” 

“Oh, how beautiful! 
find out everything soon.” 

“Tt will take you a long time to find out 
everything,” the nurse answered with a 
laugh. “But you must come away now; 
you have seen enough for to-day.” 

“Seen enough? Oh, I shall never sce 
enough! But do you know that everything 
I ever heard or learnt is opening up before 
me with a deeper meaning.” 

“1 do not understand,” the nurse said, 
looking interested. 

“No. And I do nct think I can explain. 
It is all so wonderful. While I have been 
standing at the window I have seen a new 
meaning in Christ’s words.” 

“ What words ?” 

“¢*T have come that ye might have life, and 
have it more abundantly.’ Don’t you see how 
wonderfully that is illustrated in my case ?” 

“Tm afraid I don’t,” said the nurse, who 
was not of a metaphysical turn of mind. 

“ Why, don’t you see,” Dorothy answered, 
“that my life is greater, fuller, more abun- 
dant than it was before? Why, I only half 
lived while I dwelt in darkness, but now— 
oh, nurse, I cannot express it! Words don’t 
mean enough.” 

“But what has that to do with what 
Christ said ?” the nurse still persisted. 

“T only said it was an illustration,” Doro- 
thy replied. “By nature we are spiritually 
blind ; and Christ opens our eyes, and then 
we seem in a new world, with new powers 
of enjoyment. Don’t you see we live more 
—that we have more abundant life ?” 

But the nurse only shook her head, and 
went and drew down the blind. 


I shall begin to 
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Meanwhile Ted was getting terribly im- 
patient to see his love. Every day he called 
at Dr. Grose’s house for the purpose of see- 
ing Dr. Kennedy. Sometimes he found him 
in, but more frequently he was away on his 
rounds ; but even when he did find him he 
got very little satisfaction. ‘I cannot allow 
any one to see her yet,” the doctor would 
say firmly ; “she must be kept free from 
excitement till all danger is past.” 

And poor Ted would walk away with slow 
and listless steps. In his simplicity he had 
imagined that if the operation were successful 
she would be out of doors the following day, 
showing herself to a wondering crowd. He 
fancied it was going to be a New Testament 
story over again—that the cure would be 
effected in a moment, that all danger would 
be over when the lance had done its work. 
Hence his disappointment was all the greater 
when he learned that Dorothy was in bed in 
a darkened room, and that she would have 
to remain there for many days, perhaps for 
weeks, 

When Sunday came he had no heart to go 
to chapel. How could he sing when Dorothy 
was not at the organ, and when his heart 
was torn with anxiety on her account? So 
instead of going to Bethel he went to see 
Jerry Crews, and spent the morning with 
the old man in the cold belfry. Jerry stared 
in astonishment when Ted’s ponderous form 
filled the doorway. “Why, what’s the 
meanin’ of this,” he said; “I thought you 
was principal bass at the chapel.” 

“T reckon I be,” Ted answered slowly. 
“But I ain’t got no heart to sing to-day. 
Things seem all wrong somehow. Dorothy’s 
ill in bed, an’ can’t see nobody but the doc- 
tor, and Mary’s walkin’ about at home with 
a face as white as the dead.” 

“Aye, that’s a queer go about Gumson 
an’ her,” Jerry said, pulling hard at his pipe, 
for service was on in the church, and Jerry 
would not begin his chimes again till the 
benediction was pronounced. 

“Queer go!” said Ted impatiently. “I 
reckon youre right. I ain’t quite got to the 
bottom of it yet- . 

“But I have,” interposed Jerry. 

“You ?” 

“ Aye, it’s as plain as the nose on your 
face.” 

“How do you make that out?” Ted 
asked, covering the battered organ in ques- 
tion with his ponderous hand. 

“How? Why everybody knows as your 
father’s been speculatin’ like mad for years 
past. An’ lately Gumson’s been lendin’ him 
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money. He boasted a long time ago that he 
had a mortgage on the mill.” 

“ Scoundrel.” 

“Aye, scoundrel sure enough. It pains 
me to see all the trouble there is a-brewin’.” 

“Ts there a good deal of trouble in the 
wind ¢”’ Ted asked, looking anxious. 

“ Aye, a great deal more than most people 
think.” 

“But how do you get to know, Jerry ?” 

“ By keepin’ my eyes an’ ears open an’ 
puttin’ two an’ two together. Bless you, it 
ain’t a bit difficult to prophecy as a general 
thing. I sit up here among my bells, high 
above the clatter an’ gossip an’ smoke, an’ I 
see all as is goin’ on below. Come here” 
—and he went to a little window and wiped 
the narrow pane with his handkerchief— 
“Now look out there an’ tell me what you 
see.” 

“Well, I see a great stretch of country,” 
Ted began. 

“ Aye, but nearer home.” 

“Well, I see Delph Cottage, an’ the or- 
chard an’ meadows > 

“ And the gardin’,” Jerry interposed. 

“Aye, and Ruth walking up the sanded 
path.” 

“ Jist so. Why ain’t she gone to chapel 
wi her husband? Do you know what folks 
is sayin’ about him an’ her? Do you know 
that Bethel is a-goin’ all to smash, and that 
the young folks are all goin’ to church ? The 
deacons are makin’ a big talk about it an’ 
puttin’ all the blame on her. Bless her, she’s 
no more to blame than I be: the blame’s 
her husband’s, on’y he don’t know it, poor 
fellow ; he’s doin’ ’is best and losin’, while 
the Vicar is winnin’ all along the line. Up 
here in the tower I see how things is goin’ 
as plain as a pike-staff. It ain’t that Pen- 
rose lacks talkin’ power, he’d talk the Vicar’s 
head off ina match of that sort. But the 
Vicar’s doin’, don’t ’e see. His carin’ for 
Dorothy in the way he’s doin’ has become 
the talk of the place. That’s the kind of 
thing as tells. He ain’t got no theology to 
hoast of, but he’s charity, an’ that’s better 
than argiments. It clinches the whole thing. 
Hell fire’ don’t stand no chance agin love, an’ 
that’s where the Vicar’s got the pull.” 

“What do you know about love an’ hell 
an’ such things?” said Ted, looking sur- 
prised, “I thought you didn’t believe in 
none of it %” 
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“ None of what?” Jerry questioned shortly. 

“Why, hell an’ heaven an’ the Bible an’ 
all that.” 

“Who says so?” 

“« Why everybody says so.” 

“Then ‘everybody’s’ a fool. 
in hell and heaven, eh? Seein’s believin’, 
ain't it? An’ there’s plenty of folks in hell 
now. But it'll all come right in the end.” 

“ How ?” 

“Did you ever see the sun put out the 
fire +” 

“ Aye, many times.” 

‘* Well, love’s the sun. It comed to me the 
other day all of a sudden, as I watched our 
kitchen fire go out wi’ the sun streamin’ into 
it. ‘Oh, Lord,’ I said, ‘love ’ll put the fire 
out yet. Nothin’ can stand agin the love of 
God, not even hell.’” And Jerry relighted 
his pipe and began to smoke in silence. 

“If you were to talk in that way to Mr. 
Penrose he’d soon square you up,” Ted said 
after a pause. 

“He’s got himself to be squared up yet; 
at least that’s my opinion. He’s a good man, 
but fire scorches, Ted. Love warms; an’ he 
don’t see it. But he will in time; though it 
pains me to see the trouble as is comin’.” 

After that deliverance Jerry seemed in no 
mood for further conversation, and Ted took 
his departure. 

“T wonder if he sees trouble coming to 
me?” he said to himself as he made his way 
down from the belfry. “I feel myself as if 
mischief were brewing. Everything seems 
out of gear just at present.” 

Nor did this feeling pass away during the 
week that followed. The sight of Gumson 
nearly every day irritated him almost beyond 
endurance, nor did his sister’s pale and suf- 
fering face help to allay the irritation. As 
a set-off against this, however, he learned 
that Dorothy was slowly getting better ; and 
one morning, about a week later, he received 
a note from Dr. Kennedy which banished 
every care and trouble. The note was very 
brief. 

“Miss Tredinnick is getting down-stairs 
to-day. If you will call at the vicarage this 
afternoon you can see her.” 

Ted did very little work that morning, 
and after dinner he dressed himself with un- 
usual care, and then set off for the vicarage, 
his heart beating high with mingled hope 
and fear. 
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CORFU. 
By Prorzssor J. P. MAHAFFY, D.D., D.C.L. 


truth that this picturesque 
and famous island is the 
spot where the civilizations 
of Eastern and Western 
Europe join hands. The 
“great divide” in Southern 
Europe is the Adriatic. 
All Italy is Western, and looks to the West 
in politics, in religion, in art. All Greece is 
Eastern, and looks to the East, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of its modern public men. Even 
now they ask you in Greece whether you are 
going to Europe. But from the oldest times 
Corfu was looked upon as dubious ground. 
The early Greeks included it in the fabulous 
regions which the storm-tossed Ulysses 
visited. His most agreeable and civilised 
hosts, the Pheacians of Scheria, were placed 
by consistent tradition at Corfu; and they 
still show you the island formed out of the 
petrified ship, which had carried the hero to 
his home. And yet, when we come to the 
earliest authentic history, Corfu, then called 
Corcyra, was anything but the home of hos- 
pitality and good manners. One might 
almost suppose that it was the sarcasm of 
some early critic which made the Corcyreans 
descendants of the charming Pheacians. For 
they appear in Herodotus and Thucydides 
as the very embodiment of that narrow mer- 
eantile spirit which guards its own material 
interests to the exclusion of all higher con- 
siderations. Selfishness and jealousy are the 
mainsprings of its policy. Founded by Corinth, 
on account of its all-important position as 
the stepping-stone to Italy, the island and city 
—in those days we always find the two iden- 
tified—showed its first strength by repudiat- 
ing the filial duties which every Greek 
colony owed to the mother city. The earliest 
known sea battle was the victory of the 
rebellious child over its offended and angry 
parent. 

By-and-by, Thucydides, in his picture of 
the Greek world in the days of Pericles, 
brings out indirectly, as his wont is, but all 
the more effectively, the jealous and cruel 
character of this population of traders. They 
had stood aloof in the Persian wars, pre- 
tending to aid the patriotic side, but waiting 
in the offing till the victory was decided. 
They strove to adopt the same policy in the 
next great Hellenic quarrel, but were forced 
to join the side which had the greatest naval 


power, and from which they could therefore 
not avoid devastation and loss. But a long 
course of selfishness had told fatally upon 
the character of the population. The rich 
and the poor could not agree upon their 
allies, for the Athenians were apt to intro- 
duce democracy wherever they went; and 
democracy in those days, as now, usually 
meant the appropriation of the property of 
the rich by the poor. Hence arose dreadful 
civil war, sanguinary revolutions and counter 
revolutions, which cast a lurid light upon 
the vices of the age, and gave the great his- 
torian a striking text for his famous sermon 
on the utter depravity of Greek politics. 
(Hist. book iii. 83). He rightly regards the 
Corcyrean massacres as no solitary instance of 
a widespread wickedness. But his dramatic 
genius has forever associated this island with 
these horrors, and there is no educated 
schoolboy who does not think of the island 
as the scene of cold-blooded cruelty which 
makes the reader’s frame shiver, though 
his blood boil with indignation and with 
loathing. 

We are glad to lose sight of the island for 
generations, till the widening of the politics 
of the West, and the first contacts of Greek 
and Italian power, make the stepping-stone 
again of primary importance. It was seized 
by Pyrrhus of Epirus, by Agathocles, the 
Sicilian adventurer, who thought to make 
himself master of the Adriatic, and then by 
the Romans, to whom its harbour and its 
supplies were essential in those days of small 
ships. When the old world sank into its 
ignoble sleep under the Roman Empire, Cor- 
cyra, like the rest, lapses into silence. It is 
not till the struggle with the barbarians 
began that the islanders, with their strong 
marine, rose again into prominence. ‘They 
were staunch supporters of the Eastern 
“Empire against Franks, Bulgarians, Normans, 
Saracens ; and it was not till the middle of 
the thirteenth century that they fell under 
the power of the Angevin kings of Naples, 
from whom they ultimately sought relief by 
submitting to the Venetians, who, indeed, 
had already occupied the island at the time 
of the crusade of 1204. From the year 1386 
till the end of the Venetian domination in 
the Adriatic, Corcyra, now called Corfu, 
stood firmly with the Western power. Twice 
she stood terrible sieses by the Turks (1537, 
1716), but in both cases beat off the Moslem. 
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Then came the decay of Venice, and the 
struggle of various powers—Russia, Turkey, 
France, England—for the possession of the 
fair island. The French occupation was 
ended by the treaty of 1814, which put 
the Ionian Isles under the rule of England. 
The first Lord High Commissioner, Sir 
Thomas Maitland, known as “King Tom,” 
is still remembered for his autocratic ways. 
He had under him a senate of Greeks, but 
he repressed, better than we do, the vices of 
parliamentary government. 

Nevertheless, since 1848, when all the 
powers in Europe were shaken, there was 
that random agitation for liberty, which 
generally results in licence and in consequent 
poverty. It was Mr. Gladstone who went 
to visit the island as special Commissioner, 
and, though his Greek and that of the Cor- 
fiotes were, of course, mutually unintelligible, 
he ascertained their wants so accurately that 
he effected the retirement of England from 
the Ionian Isles and their junction to the 
new kingdom of Greece. It was a small 
instance of the popularity which a statesman 
may compass by giving away the possessions 
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of his country. The politicians among the 
Corfiotes always express their satisfaction 
and gratitude at the surrender ; the business 
people, and those that remember the order 
and the prosperity which accompanied the 
British rule, are of a different opinion, though 
in their new freedom they dare not let their 
voices be heard. 

But this is not the first thing the visitor 
will think about when he comes from Trieste 
or Brindisi, and, after wondering at the 
snowy Acroceraunian Mountains, passes into 
the picturesque strait between Corfu and the 
coast of Albania. There is no second opinion 
about the beauty of the place. The traveller 
from Italy finds a newer and richer vegeta- 
tion, for Brindisi is in the same latitude as 
Naples, and he has been coming south-east 
all the night. Here he finds the new fea- 
tures of Greek scenery, which distinguish it 
so clearly from Italian—narrow fiords, broken 
outlines, barren coastlines, with rich inte- 
riors. And yet, Corfu itself—I mean the 
town—still shows a distinctly Venetian cha- 
racter. Having been a walled city, the 
houses are high and crowded; there are 

















Corfu (approaching from the north). 
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The Gate of Corfu. 


arcades in the streets, and on many promi- 
nent bastions you will see the winged lion 
of St. Mark. The churches are, indeed, 
mostly Greek, but there is a Roman Catholic 
bishop, there are many Roman Catholic 
people, and Italian is still talked and under- 
stood as well as Greek. 

If you have the good fortune to land on a 
market-day, you will find the most quaint 
and picturesque combination of an Italian 
market and a Greek bazaar, streets crowded 
not only with.people, and showy with many 
costumes, but with many wares exposed in 
the highway. Donkeys laden with huge 

XXTI—42 


paniers of oranges and lemons, variegated 
rugs of Oriental colouring, piles of yellow 
earthenware pottery, green vegetables, and 
silvery fish make the gay background 
against which the costumes of the crowd are 
displayed. The traveller there first meets 
the Albanian (or Palikar) costume, and be- 
comes accustomed to men in petticoats, who 
are the dandies, while the fair sex assumes 
an inferior position, even in appearanc>. - No 
members of the market are more striking 
and more conspicuous than the Albanian 
youths one sees handling knives and _fire- 
arms, and bargaining for powder and per- 
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cussion caps. They are wild and fierce, but 
noble-looking lads, so tightened round the 
waist that they stand erect like soldiers, 
their pouched belts bristling with handles of 
knives and pistols. Their tight scarlet skull- 
caps, covering a shock of light hair, their 
fair colour, and grey eyes recall vividly those 
youths in Masaccio’s pictures, who are acces- 
sories, but often more interesting than the 
principal figures. 

The most cursory study of the town tells 
the traveller its recent history plainly. The 
buildings and defences show unmistakably 
their Italian—indeed Venetian—origin. The 
esplanade, and more recent palaces and 
hotels, indicate the English occupation, of 
which the country roads, and the forts, now 
neglected, are further evidence. The actual 
life and manners are of the Greeks, Greekish, 
and show both the virtues and the vices of 
that nation. The king comes here in sum- 
mer, to escape the heat and fever of Athens, 
and many Greek merchants, who have made 
fortunes abroad, would desire to build hand- 
some houses, and live their autumn in this 
beautiful island. I was told that the jealousy 
of the Corfiotes opposes itself to this. “‘ What,” 
say they, “are these successful people going to 
set up here in luxury and remind us of our 
poverty !” and so they object to the promotion 
of their city’s prosperity. It is equally hard 
to believe in such folly on the part of a 
clever people, and to disbelieve the evidence 
I had for this statement. But an Englishman 
can have little idea how the jealousy of 
Greeks and of Italians dominates their life. 

When we seek for traces of ante- Venetian 
days at Corfu we find few enough. Some 
Byzantine churches there are, quite new 
and strange to the traveller from the West, 
unless he has taken careful note of the 
churches of Ravenna or the peculiarities of 
St. Mark’s at Venice. There are relics, too, 
in the cathedral of St. Spiridion, a famous 
father of the fifth century, it being a great 
fashion of the modern Greek Church to 
compensate for the absence of modern holi- 
ness by exhibiting the bones of ancient men 
reported to have possessed that rare quality. 
But of Byzantine art, as such, there is very 
little. Nor have the Romans left any signal 
trace of their occupation. I know not what 
further excavations might detect, but think 
that the extensive works of the English 
engineers in building forts, aqueducts, and 
ramparts ought to have shown far larger 
archeological results, if there were indeed im- 
portant remains of old Corcyrean life under 
the soil. Three relics our engineers did find, 


the insignificant remains of a Doric temple, 
a fine lion of marble (now in the king’s 
palace), and the circular tomb of Menekrates, 
which tells us that this person died by 
drowning. These vestiges of old Greek life 
in the island are all said to date not later 
than the fifth century B.c. Many smaller 
things were acquired by the English Consul 
Wodehouse in the last generation, and passed 
with the rest of his precious collection into 
the British Museum. 

A drive into the country is still feasible 
on the remains of the excellent English 
roads, and this brings us through the old 
Venetian gate to the city, which is usually 
encumbered with traffic. The circular 
chamber formed by the tower, with its outer 
and inner opening, affords a large room for 
a squalid crowd of landspeople, whc come 
over yearly for the olive-harvest, and camp 
where they can, huddled in rags and dirt. 
The young children which they carry with 
them make even such a camp lively and not 
unattractive. During the day they go out 
to the olive-forests, for which the island is 
so remarkable, where they pull the fruit and 
bring it to the local olive-presses, to be found 
in every hamlet. The primitive methods still 
employed are said to injure the quality of 
this oil. I can only add that, when wander- 
ing about the island, I was deterred from any 
closer examination by a black thick stream 
oozing out from under the wooden shed where 
the presses worked, and trickling down the 
slope with an odour not to be described. 

There was said to be a land question here 
also. The old proprietors, whose rights were 
respected under the Venetians and English, 
had come under a constitution with man- 
hood suffrage, and, as is always the case, 
those who have nothing, when they obtained 
the power of the vote, began to agitate for 
the expropriation, direct or indirect, of those 
whose property they coveted. The Greek 
Government was distracted between the duty 
of preserving the rights of property, and 
the desire of securing the majority of votes 
in the island. But we need not go to Corfu to 
study the uniform features of such a struggle. 

A word in conclusion about the name. 
Corfu is certainly derived from the Greek 
for Tops, i.e., the two heights which strike 
every observer as he nears the city. But 
when the old Corcyra passed away to make 
room for Corfu, is an obscure question, for 
it happened in that dark and troubled 
period—the early Middle Ages—when so 
many greater transformations excited neither 
interest nor remark. 
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MERCY. 


GOD, Thy tenderness is hard 
For hearts like ours to trust. 





We know our own small ways with men, 
Then say, that Thou art just. 


Oh, teach this lesson to my mind, 
While at Thy feet I lie, 

That Thou, my God, though holier far, 
Art tenderer, too, than I. 


Tis all because my heart is hard, 
Proud and obtuse my mind, 
That I so harshly judge of Thee, 

So harshly of mankind. 


Only a holiness like Thine 
Can real mercy be ; 

Only all-knowing minds can think 
With perfect charity. 


THE SEA AND ITS SPIRITUAL TEACHINGS. 
A FEW THOUGHTS ADDRESSED TO SEAMEN, SAILORS, AND VOYAGERS. 
By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 

“Them that are afar off upon the sea.’—Ps, Ixy. 5. 


on the surface of the earth. How per- 
manent, moreover, is this ocean-home of 


E that go down to the sea 
in ships, and do business 





in the great waters ”— 
what a wonderful free- 
hold is yours! Fields 
and lands are marked out 
with jealous boundaries 
on shore, fences which 
dare not be encroached 
upon. But the sea /—who 
can place barriers on the 
vast, illimitable ocean ? 
There are no _ interna- 
tional rights to be chal- 
lenged here. It is the 
highway of the nations ; 
as free to every voyager 
as the blue canopy of 
heaven by day, or the glorious fretwork 
of stars by night, are to every traveller 





yours compared with the globe which the 
vatery girdle encompasses! Earth !—it is 
too truly another word for change. You 
do not require to travel inland to note this 
characteristic. Go no farther than shores, 
familiar to us all by name, lapped by the 
sea. What a picture of vicissitude! Tyre 
and Carthage, Bais, Ascalon, Cesarzea, with 
a hundred others—their sites are indicated 
only by fragments and piles of desolation, 
the waves chiming over the submerged ruins. 
Many a temple and tower, many a former 
throng of busy life, are entombed beneath the 
waters, But the sea itself knows no change. 
The dimples of perpetual childhood are there. 
It is the same to-day as it was seen by earth’s 
Pilgrim Fathers and Patriarchs, thousands of 
years ago; the same as when Jason, with 
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his Greek Argonauts of classic story, bounded 
over its billows in search of their golden 
prize; the same as when the minstrel King 
of Judah awoke his harp of many strings, 
and sang: “Yonder is the sea great and 
wide, wherein are things creeping innu- 
merable, both small and great beasts. There 
go the ships. There is leviathan whom thou 
hast formed to take his pastime therein” 
(Ps. civ. 25-26, Revised Version). 


‘Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow.” 


“Those seas,” says Mr. Froude in his 
“Oceana,” “through which we are rushing, age 
after age has looked upon them and seen them 
as we saw them. How many mariners, once 
at the front of the world’s history, have sailed 
over these same waters? Phoenicians, Cartha- 
ginians, Greeks, Romans, Norsemen, Crusa- 
ders, Italians, Spanish, Portuguese, French, 
English—all in their turn. To each of these 
it has seemed once to belong, and they steered 
their courses by the same stars which are 
now shining on ourselves.” 

All the great poets, ancient and modern, 
have loved to celebrate the sea. Let two of 
the latter, out of many others, speak : 


“ The ocean old—centuries old, 
Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled, 
Paces restless to and fro 
Up and down the sands of gold. 
His beating heart is not at rest : 
And far and wide will ceaseless flow. 
His beard of snow 
Heaves with the heaving of his breast.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


“ Hail to thy face and odours, glorious Sea! 
*Twere thanklessness in me to bless thee not, 
Great beauteous being ! in whose breath and smile 
My heart beats calmer. Earth has not a plain 
So boundless or so beautiful as thine: 
The _ tning’s wing, too weak to sweep its space, 
Sinks half-way o’er it like a wearied bird : 
It is the mirror of the stars, where all 
Their hosts within the concave firmament, 
Gay marching to the music of the spheres, 
Can see themselves at once.’’ 
Tomas CAMPBELL. 


For all who love it, but specially for you 
who are the occupiers of this mighty realm, 
let me put down one or two thoughts to 
which you may find time to turn in the 
midst of your suggestive, and, in the case of 
some, busy life. 


I.—TueE Ska 1s Gop’s. 
t The sea is His, and He made it.”—Ps. xcv. 5. 


The psalmists and prophets of Israel, whose 
country bordered on the Mediterranean, de- 
lighted always to think and to sing of the 
sea in connection with its Creator. ‘“ Who 
covereth the earth with the deep as with 
a garment” (Ps. civ. 6). “Who hath 


measured the waters in the hollow of His 
hand” (Is. xl: 12). “He strengthened the 
fountains of the deep. He gave to the sea 
His decree that the waters should not pass 
His commandment ” (Prov. viii. 28-29). 
these days, the Supreme is by many thrust 
out of His own world: “The fool hath 
said in his heart there is no God.” Be it 
yours to see, as the Psalmist did, in the great 
embroidered robe you are ever gazing upon, 
with its white-fringed waters—God’s own 
woven garment. Listen in these waters to 
an eternal anthem to His glory, whether 
the lullaby of the evening waves, as they 
rock themselves to rest; or the sweet matin- 
song, when the morning sun has made across 
the gleaming trough its pathway of gold ; 
or as the waves, radiant in the moonlight, 
seem on silver harps to discourse of the 
heavens as “the work of God’s fingers, 
the moon and the stars which He has or- 
dained ”; or the hour and scene, very fami- 
liar to many, when the sleeping giant awakes, 
and all around echoes to the boom of a 
thousand thunders, when even the leviathan 
vessel trembles and shudders from stem to, 
stern: “The voice of the Lord is upon the 
waters : the God of Glory thundereth: the 
Lord is upon many waters” (Ps. xxix. 3). 
“He divideth the sea when the waves thereof 
roar, the Lord of Hosts is His name” (Jer. 
xxxi. 35). Seek to realise, each for him- 
self, this presence of God as “ the confidence 
of all the ends of the earth, and of ‘hem that 
are afar off upon the sea” (Ps. lxv. 5). Even 
the heathen sailors on Jonah’s vessel “called 
upon their gods.” Be it yours, recognising 
the hand of “the great King above all gods,” 
“mightier than the noise of ‘many waters,” 
to say: “ Thou rulest the raging of the sea, 
when the waves thereof arise how stillest 
them” (Ps. Ixxxix. 9). ‘ Worship Him that 
made the sea and the fountains of waters”’ 
(Rev. xiv. 7). 

This leads me to note: 


II.— WHAT A GRAND IMAGE AND PICTURE 
THE OCEAN IS OF Gop’s DIVINE GLORY. 


Take just one view of it. 

It is a wonderful idea, surely, the countless 
rivers which day and night, for months and 
years and centuries, have been pouring their 
contents into this vast receptacle. Think of 
it! The tiny rivulets trickling high up amid 
moss and heather, these swelling the moun- 
tain streams, or freshening the mountain 
lakes; then, with ever-increasing force, feed- 
ing the rivers which, coiling their way like 
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giant silver snakes, deliver their “ tribute 
wave’ tothe ocean! Yet that ocean remains 
the same. By the law and provision of 
evaporation it preserves intact its limits, en- 
croaching on no shore ; the incessant inrush 
of the uncounted tributaries adds nothing to 
its volume. It is in quantity and bulk to- 
day the very same as it was when the Creator 
swathed it round the earth as a mantle. 
“The waters stood above the mountains. At 
Thy rebuke they fled ; at the voice of Thy 
thunder they hasted away. They go up by 
the mountains, they go down by the valleys, 
unto the place which Thou hast founded for 
them. Thou hast set a bound that they may 
not pass over ; that they turn not again to 
cover the earth” (Ps. civ. 6—9). What an 
emblem of the Divine Being! Nothing can 
increase His glory. For cycles and ages His 
universe, animate and inanimate, has been 
pouring in its tributes and tributaries of praise 
—from the dumb material creation, ‘‘sun and 
moon and stars of light,” music of stream, 
and chant of winds, and trill of bird, up 
to the adoration of man, the high-priest in 
this earthly temple. Add to these, myriads 
of unseen intelligences—angel and archangel, 
cherubim and seraphim. What a torrent is 
thus ever flowing—ever swelling! Yet God 
cannot be more glorious than He was, when 
He dwelt alone in the sublime solitudes of 
eternity. All the rivers of earth cannot 
enlarge the ocean ; all the rivers of creature 
adoration cannot add one drop to the unde- 
rived majesty of His glory. 


III.—Tue OcEAN IS AN EVER-PRESENT, 
EvER-VISIBLE PARABLE OF THE SALVATION 
oF CHRIST. 


Our sins, your sins and mine, are like the 
sands of the sea-shore—countless, innume- 
rable ; but the great tidal-wave of Christ's 
righteousness flows over them, covering and 
concealing them all (Is. xlviii. 18), so that, 
in the words of Scripture, “The iniquity of 
Israel shall be sought for, and there shall be 
none; and the sins of Judah, and they shall 
not be found” (Jer. 1. 20). Nay, I give an 
inadequate picture when I speak of the sand 
on the sea-shore ; for the same tidal-wave, 
when it recedes, only exposes that sand to 
view again. The symbol of another inspired 
prophet is grander, nobler, truer far, when 
he speaks of God taking the mighty load of 
our sins far out into the deeps of the ocean : 
“Thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths 
of the sea” (Mice. vii. 19). 

One day the impressiveness of this thought 


took possession of me, and I ventured to 
clothe it in the following two verses : 


* Deep sea! in whose unfathomed caves 
Our sins are cast and found no more ; 
No tempest rage, no surging waves 
Can beat them back upon the shore. 
Low in unsounded depths they lie, 
Like Egypt’s submerged chivalry. 
Like the army and horse, the shield, bow and quiver 
‘That slumbered deep down on the coral-pavei tluur: 
So our legion transgressions are buried for ever, 
In judgment they rise to condemn us no more ; 
Buried for ever ! 
Evermore! 
‘Thou wilt cast all their sins in the depths of the sca’: 
How gracious the tidings for you and for me! 


** Deep sea! the load from sight is lost ; 
But where the oy burden fell, 
Though many a gallant ship has crossed, 
There is no milestone left to tell. 
Unsounded caverns low and deep 
For ever will the secret keep. 
Oh, yes! the great burden is sunk in no river, 
Which the drought of the summer to sight might restore ; 
It is plunged in the ocean-depths—buried for ever, 
In judgment to rise and condemn us no more ; 
Buried for ever ! 
Evermore ! 
‘Thou wilt cast all their sins in the depths of the sea’ : 
‘Thrice blessed the tidings for you and for me!” 

What a lesson is thus daily taught us, as 
we gaze on that “ great and wide” expanse, 
regarding the complete salvation which is to 
be found in Christ alone and nowhere else. 
“The depth saith it is not in me, and the 
sea saith it is not with me” (Job xxviii. 14). 
That ocean which tells so many truths, and 
contains such wondrous treasures, could never 
discover nor reveal so wondrous an assurance 
as is contained in the words: “I will be 
merciful to their unrighteousness, and their 
sins and their iniquities will I remember no 
more” (Heb. viii. 12). In the “world of 
waters,” while we have ever before us God’s 
own picture of those who have never fled to 
this sure refuge and accepted this great 
salvation : ‘ The wicked are like the troubled 
sea, when it cannot rest, whose waters cast up 
mire and dirt” (Is. lvii. 20), we have also the 
Gospel’s answer to the question of the mari- 
ners on their way to Tarshish : ‘‘ What shall we 
do that the sea may be calm ?” (Jonahi. 11). 
“Then He arose, and rebuked the winds and 
the sea ; and there was a great calm” (Matt, 
viii. 26). ‘The waves,” says Chrysostom, 
“are many, and the storm is furious, but I 
fear not to be drowned, for I stand upon a 
Rock. Let the sea rage, the Rock cannot 
be disturbed. Let the waves rise, the Vessel 
of Jesus cannot be wrecked.” 


IV.—THE SEA IS A SUGGESTIVE PICTURE 
oF HuMAN LIFE. 


Bunyan, in his “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” tells 
us the journey of the Christian “through 
the wilderness of this world,” from the City 
of Destruction till he reaches the gates of 
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the New Jerusalem. I have sometimes 
thought that illustrious dreamer might have 
written a wonderful sequel allegory, spirit- 
ualizing the voyage of life; describing the 
hour when the anchor is weighed ; the early 
harbour cleared; the pure white sails hoisted 


to the breeze; the vessel pursuing its on- 


ward course; the tempests it has to encounter, 
the hindering calms, the perilous fogs, lurk- 
ing rocks, -and treacherous reefs; but at 
last, with true compass, careful navigation, 
and well-watched beacon-lights, reaching the 
appointed haven. 

It is said of Columbus that on his memo- 
rable voyage to the undiscovered western 
hemisphere, he became first apprised of ap- 
proaching land when he saw some seaweed 
and a branch with berries on it floating on 
the waves. Still surer he felt when the 
scream of land-birds was heard around the 
prow of his vessel. ‘The shipmen deemed 
that they drew near to some country ” (Acts 
XXvVii. 27). 

Reader, that time will come to you and 
me when we shall be “ nearing shore,” when 
we shall be startled with the unexpected 
boom of “ breakers ahead.” A friend tells 
that an old sailor, after coming back to his 
native land to see his relatives, was laid on 
his death-bed. He had long been prepared 
for the great change. His dying utterance, 
as he roused himself from a half-unconscious 


state, was: “I see the land! Then, lads, 
furl the sails, Take in the anchor. We are 
home!” 


Shall we be ready, in a similar hour, to 
say the same? In the words of the great 
minstrel recently taken from us, will there 
be no moaning at the bar? Shall it be with 
glad and joyous hearts, and every wave 
rocked to rest, to gaze on the glorious un- 
folding, without mist or cloud, of the ever- 
lasting hills {to hear the tidings, “‘ We are 
safe in the harbour ; we are home !” ? 

Beautiful, with the change of a single 
word, are the lines of one of the poets 
already quoted : 

“ Ah! if our souls but poise and swing 
Like the pee gn in its brazen ring, 
Ever level and ever true 
To the toil and task we have to do: 
We shall sail securely and safely reach 
The Heavenly Isle, on whose shining beach 
The sights we love ‘and the sounds we hear 
Will be those of joy and not of fear.’’ 

It is the family motto on the halls and 
walls of the Montagus: “ Post tot naufra- 
gium portum” (“ After many shipwrecks, a 
haven”). If “in Christ,” the anchor cast 
within the Veil, this Port will be ours when 
the voyage is finished. ‘ And so it came to 
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pass that they all escaped safe to land” (Acts 
XXVii. 44). 


V.—I may be allowed to add one other 
observation of quite a different kind. 

There is something very solemn, often 
impressive and delightful, in A SUNDAY AT 
SEA, specially where passengers and crew 
strangers, yet, for the time being, in sacred 
sympathy—assemble for worship in the main 
cabin or on deck. In this “church in the 
house,” this sanctuary in “ the wilderness of 
waters,” it was only once my privilege to 
officiate. It was all the more interesting as 
being nigh the place—at all events the very 
sea—in which St. Paul himself had sailed. 
Singular was the variety of worshippers, from 
a metropolitan bishop to the second-mate 
and cabin-boy. The hearty hymn-singing, 
aided by an extemporised choir, was in har- 
mony with the surroundings—“ as the voice 
of many waters.” 

How is it that, in the midst of these unique 
and novel gatherings, there should come 
almost naturally a rush of home associations 
and home thoughts and family memories ? 
But such is the case, and many have felt it. 
Take an attestation, which has a touching 
interest in a now silenced voice, though it 
bears a pleasing iidirect testimony to out- 
spoken religious feeling and reverence. It 
is taken from the volume of the two English 
princes, wherein they describe their interest- 
ing “Cruise of H.M.S. Bacchante.” Here is 
their entry : 

* As it was the last Sunday in the month, 
we had our Bacchante hymn for absent 
friends. .. . The men all sang the words 
with heart and soul; for their friends at home 
knew our practice, and we often thought 
they were joining too, though separated 
from us by thousands of miles : 

“ Holy Father, in Thy mercy, 
Hear our anxious prayer : 


Keep our loved ones now far absent 
*Neath Thy care. 
“ Jesus, Saviour, let Thy presence 
Be their light and guide, 
Keep, O keep them in their weakness 





At Thy side. 
“ When in sorrow, when in danger, 
When in loneliness, 


In Thy love look down and comfort 
Their distress. 


“‘ May the joy of Thy salvation 
Be their strength and stay, 
May they love and may they praise Thee 
Day by day. 
“ Holy Spirit, let ag teaching 
Sanctify their life. 
Lend Thy grace that they may conquer 
In the strife. 


“ Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
God, the One in Three 
Bless them, guide them, save them, keep them 
Near to Thee.”—Amen. 








A WALK ROUND LINCOLN MINSTER. 
By tut Rev. EDMUND VENABLES, M.A., Canon anp Precentor or Lincoun CaTHEDRAL. 


CONCLUDING PAPER. 


AST month we fulfilled the 
Psalmist’s injunction. We 
“walked about our Sion, told 

Ny ) the towers thereof, and marked 





~ well her bulwarks.” Now we 

must enter her gates and tread 

CS her courts, hallowed with the 

worship of eight centuries, study 

tet, their history, and seek to learn some 
of the lessons they teach us. 

We enter by Bishop Alexander’s 
richly-sculptured and pillared Norman door- 
way, one of the grandest portals of its date in 
the kingdom, which stands hospitably open all 
day long through the warmer months, wel- 
coming all comers to the sacred calm within, 
and bidding them turn their minds from 
the transitory to the eternal, and raise 
them to high and holy contemplation. On 
entering we have on each side of us one bay 
of Remigius’s Norman Cathedral, plain, 
stern, solid, lower and narrower than that 
which has supplanted it. We are glad to 
have this one specimen of the work of the 
first Bishop of Lincoln, the establisher of the 
see and the organizer of the then vast diocese 
stretching from the Humber to the Thames 
to show us what manner of church it was, 
but still more glad to have no more. For 
before us stretches the long arcaded vista of 
the vaulted nave, the work, as it will be re- 
membered, of the episcopate of Hugh of 
Wells, in the early part of the thirteenth 
century—a marvellous combination of dignity 
and grace in which we hardly know whether 
to admire most the boldness of its construc- 
tion or the elegance of its detail. Milton’s 
noble lines, showing how little he was of 
a Puritan at heart, which, familiar as they 
are, will bear quotation, instinctively occur 
to us while we gaze on 






** The high embowed roof 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Custing a dim religious light.” 
And if we enter its aisles at the hours of 
divine worship and hear 


“ The pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced choir below 
In service high or anthem clear,” 
the sight and sound, both so elevating, may 
well 
** Dissolve us into ecstasies 
And bring all heaven before our eyes.” 


Impressive as this noble nave is when 


empty, it is still more impressive when it is 
full, as it is every Sunday evening and on 
many other occasions. The day is happily 
past when our cathedrals were regarded 
almost as the private chapels of the Deans 
and Chapters, with doors fast locked and 
barred except at the hour of divine service, 
and that service strictly confined within one 
small portion of the vast building; when 
preaching was rare, and that of an “ aca- 
demic” sort, addressed ad clerum rather than 
ad populum, to the educated few rather than 
to the uneducated many ; when worshippers 
were scanty and select, attracted too often 
more by the music than by the opportunity 
for united prayer and praise; when their 
naves were empty, looked upon as a stately 
vestibule to the sanctuary rather than as a 
part of the sanctuary itself, and the idea of 
employing them for worship had scarcely 
dawned on the minds of any of their guar- 
dians, and the little use made of our cathedrals 
provoked the question why they should be 
kept up at all except as specimens of architec- 
ture and museums of archeological curiosities. 
God be thanked, such a dreary abuse of great 
opportunities has everywhere ceased, and our 
cathedrals are felt to be important and influ- 
ential engines for good, not for the classes 
only, but still more for the masses. Nowhere 
is this great change for the better more fully 
manifested than in Lincoln. Every part of 
the vast and complex building has its appro- 
priate destination, and does its own religious 
work. On Sundays, from early morning to 
the late evening, congregations assemble for 
various religious services, the largest being 
that which crowds the nave at evensong, espe- 
cially when the universally beloved Bishoz 
of Lincoln is announced to preach, when 
every seat is filled long before the service 
begins, and late-comers have to stand. 

But to pass from the use of the building 
to the building itself, one of the most strik- 
ing objects in the nave is the grand Norman 
font of black marble supported on four shafts 
round a central column, its sides carved with 
mythical monsters recalling the Nineveh 
sculptures. Similar fonts occur in Winchester 
Cathedral and in some other Hampshire 
churches, and one in Lincolnshire. Recent 
investigations tend to show that they are all 
of Belgian origin, and that the marble of 
which they are formed is hewn from a quarry 
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near Termonde. What brought them here ? 
Who can tell or even guess? The nave 
itself exhibits that bold disregard of rigid 
uniformity combined with general harmony 
which imparts to medizval buildings a living 
character as things that have grown bit by 
bit, not monotonously fashioned by rule 
and measure. The piers that support the 
arches are of two or three patterns, and the 
wall-arcades beneath the aisle windows are 
different on the two sides. More than this, 
when the tower fell, as we related last month, 
and tore down a bit of this arcade on the 
north side, the repairers scorned to copy 
what they saw and made up the breach with 
a patch of a different design. 

Passing into the transepts we see on either 
side the circular windows, the two “eyes” 
of the church of which we have already 
spoken ; the “ Dean’s Eye” of the thirteenth 
century to the north, and the “ Bishop’s 
Eye” of the fourteenth century to the south. 
Each glows with rich medieval glass. That 
of the “Dean’s Eye,” representing the hea- 
venly hierarchy adoring the Divine Being, 
is a priceless work of the date of the 
window, but that of the “ Bishop’s Eye” 
is a mere collection of confused frag- 
ments, the survival of Puritan devastations, 
the effect of which, however, in its confu- 
sion, especially when the southern sun is 
shining on it and through it, is so splendid, 
that one could hardly wish it other than 
it is. The story told here, as in so many 
other places, of the apprentice who saved 
the bits of glass rejected by his master, 
and put them together so skilfully that it 
outdid his master’s work, who, in his vexa- 
tion, hurled him from the triforium gallery, 
is as devoid of foundation at Lincoln as 
everywhere else. There is at least a bundred 
years between the two windows, and the 
glass is of many dates. 

At the south-west corner of the south 
transept stands the two-storied Galilee 
Porch, of which we have already spoken, 
built to provide a state entrance for the 
bishop, whose palace lies a short distance to 
the south. The two buildings, Cathedral and 
palace, are separated by the city wall and 
the lofty earthworks, mound and ditch, 
which formed the southern boundary of the 
Roman city of “Lindum Colonia.” The 
bishop, therefore, had no direct access to his 
cathedral, until Henry I. gave Bishop Bloet 
leave to pierce the city wall, provided it 
could be done without injury to the security 
of the citizens, The roundheaded archway 
then formed still stands firm and strong, 
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after the lapse of nearly eight centuries, but 
it has long since been blocked up, and is now 
half buried by the rise of the soil. Past it 
runs the favourite walk of the present 
bishop. There among his snow-white pigeons 
and gorgeous peacocks, on a sunny terrace, 
bordered with gay old-fashioned flowers, 
the tribute of the parsonage-gardens of 
the diocese, with the stately towers of the 
Cathedral rising on one side, and the busy 
town with its tall chimneys and huge facto- 
ries filling the valley below, he finds what 
may be called a typical position for a bishop’s 
residence, “ below the church and above the 
world.” The present bishop is the first since 
the Reformation who has lived where, as a 
rule, all bishops ought to live, in their cathe- 
dral city, and close to their cathedral church. 
The shameless robbery of the see by the 
greedy statesmen who exercised authority in 
the name of the boy-king Edward VI., com- 
pelled the Bishops of Lincoln to seek a more 
modest home. So the palace was deserted— 
the palace which had been the episcopal 
residence since the beginning of the twelfth 
century; the home of St. Hugh and of 
Grosseteste; of Alnwick, the counsellor of 
Henry VI. in his royal foundation of Eton 
and King’s College, Cambridge; of Smith, 
the founder of Brasenose College, Oxford ; 
in which Henry VII. spent his first Easter 
after his accession to the throne, and “ full 
like a Cristen prynce,” with his own noble 
hands “humbly and cristenly for Crystes 
love,” washed the feet of twenty-nine poor 
men in the Great Hall, and in which 
Henry VIII. and his fifth queen,—the loose- 
living Katherine Howard, who the next year 
lost her head for acts, of some of which this 
palace was the scene,—were received, on 
their way into Yorkshire, by Bishop Long- 
land, the bitter persecutor of the early “Gos- 
peilers.” Then came the Great Rebellion, 
when the palace was first turned into a 
prison, and then despoiled of its lead and 
even of its ironwork, windows, and wainscots, 
and all that would fetch money, and left to 
the slow but sure action of the elements as a 
useless ruin. In the dark days of the last cen- 
tury, when all reverence for ancient buildings 
had died out, and they were regarded as mere 
encumbrances of the ground, the palace was 
used as a stone quarry for the repairs of the 
Cathedral, the chapel was pulled down, its 
roofless hall was turned into an orchard, and 
each year saw the once grand pile sinking 
into more irreparable decay. But happily the 
palace never passed out of the possession of 
the see, and little by little it has recovered 
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its ancient purpose. Bishop Jackson made 
it the residence of his secretary, and the place 
of his weekly interviews with his clergy ; 
Bishop Wordsworth, though unable to carry 
out his much-cherished wish of making it his 
home, commenced the work of restoration in 
the repair of Bishop Alnwick’s Tower, for 
the use of the students of the Chancellor’s 
Theological School. The work has been 
completed by Bishop King, and Lincoln has 
once more welcomed its bishop as a perma- 
nent resident, the centre of sanctifying influ- 
ences, and the leader in all good works in 
the city and diocese ; and we may truly add 
in the Church at large, by which his name is 
so deservedly loved and honoured. The old 
episcopal chapel being hopelessly ruined, a 
new chapel has been cleverly constructed out 
of a portion of the domestic buildings, and 
additional rooms have been built, with long 
suites of bed-chambers for the reception of 
the clergy and of the candidates for Orders 
at the Ember seasons. 

But, though some account of this historic 
palace cannot be regarded as out of place, it 
is time that we should return to the Cathe- 
dral. Beyond the transepts is the choir, the 
work of St. Hugh, at the close of the twelfth 
century, at which he sometimes wrought 
with his own hands, the earliest dated 
example of pure Gothic in the country, with- 
out any trammelling admixture of earlier 
forms, simple and dignified. We enter it 
under a richly carved vaulted screen of the 
fourteenth century, originally resplendent 
with gilding and colour, on which now stands 
the organ, but which in earlier days sup- 
ported the Great Rood or Crucifix with the 
images of the Blessed Virgin Mary and St. 
John on either side. The choir is furnished 
with a range of sixty-two stalls, with elbowed 
seats below, rising in three tiers on each 
side, and returned at the end. The Dean 
occupies the right-hand stall at the entrance ; 
the Precentor, the chief musical officer, that 
to the left; the Chancellor, the theologian 
and literary official of the Chapter, who in 
old times wrote the letters and arranged the 
preachings, and took care of the library, 
is seated in the last stall of the southern 
range to the east; the Treasurer was originally 
placed in a corresponding place on the north 
side. The reason of the dignitaries being so 
placed was that they might overlook every 
part of the choir, and maintain order among 
the vicars and singing boys, not always so 
intent on their sacred functions as they 
should have been. But where the Treasurer 
used to sit, a treasurer sits no longer, At 


the Reformation the office ceased. A cathe- 
dral treasurer was not like a treasurer of 
modern times, the financier and account 
keeper of the body. His charge was not 
the treasure, but the treasures of the church, 
i.e. the altar vessels and furniture, the mitres 
and vestments, the pixes and paxes, the cru- 
cifixes, staves, and processional crosses, the 
censers and chrismatories and the other 
costly ornaments and adjuncts belonging to 
the unreformed service, with which no cathe- 
dral was more richly furnished than that of 
Lincoln. Under the cloak of zeal for the purity 
of religion the whole of ‘this gorgeous store, 
with which the piety of former ages had 
enriched the Cathedral, was carried off by 
the Commissioners of Henry VIII., and went 
into the king’s jewel-house and thence into 
the melting-pot of this royal “robber of 
churches.” ‘The Cathedral treasure-house 
was left empty. The story goes that the 
then treasurer feeling “his occupation gone,” 
dashed down the now needless keys on the 
floor of his stall, removed to that of the pre- 
bend, which he held together with his 
treasurership, and never entered it again. 
Certain it is that no subsequent treasurer 
was ever appointed. “Abrepto thesauro 
thesaurarii desiit munus,” writes the chro- 
nicler of the day. “The treasure being 
carried off, the treasurer’s office came to an 
end.” 

But to turn from their occupants to the 
stalls themselves, we may look far to find 
tabernacle work of greater beauty than that 
of the tall spire-like canopies which tower 
above them. According to the late Mr. 
Pugin they have no equals in England for 
“variety and beauty of design and accuracy 
of workmanship.” ‘The niches of these 
canopies, long vacant, have recently re- 
ceived as tenants statuettes of the saints of 
the Anglican Calendar from St. Andrew 
onward, all being voluntary offerings, mostly 
from the present occupants of the stalls. 
Each stall has a hinged turn-up wooden 
seat with a projecting bracket on the under- 
side, known in old times as misericords or 
misereres. This name they gained from being 
merciful provisions for the relief of wearied 
human nature, offering a partial support to 
the body during the protracted services of 
the earlier Church, without adopting the 
irreverent attitude, now alas too common, of 
sitting in prayer. Those who used them, 
however, had to beware lest drowsiness over- 
took them. If the body was thrown too far 
forward the seat lost its equilibrium, and the 
sleeper was in danger of being hurled down, 
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to his own disgrace and the derision of 
others. All these “‘misericords ” have quaint 
carvings, some of sacred subjects, such as the 
Resurrection and Ascension ; some grotesques, 
not always quite in harmony with the sacred 
character of the building. The poppy-head 
of the precentor’s stall represents on its three 
sides, first, two monkeys churning ; secondly 
a baboon who has stolen the pat of butter 
hiding among the trees; and thirdly, the hang- 
ing of the thief, the churners pulling the ropes 
and the culprit with clasped hands offering 
his last prayer. On one of the turn-up seats 
below, the baboon’s lifeless body is being 
carried by the executioners to burial. 
Beyond the stalls, on the south side, is 
that from which a cathedral — properly 
speaking a Cathedral Church, “ Ecclesia 
Cathedralis,”—receives its title, namely, the 
cathedra or official seat of the bishop. This 
seat or “throne” is the distinctive mark of a 
cathedral. In whatever church, be it large 
or small, stately or mean, a bishop places his 
official seat, that church at once becomes his 
cathedral church. We have had not a few 
instances in recent times of this accession of 
rank to an ordinary parish church, as at Truro, 
Newcastle, Wakefield, and the meanest of 
them all, a standing disgrace to the second 
city in the Empire, St. Peter’s, Liverpool. 
In St. Hugh’s Choir the example of the 
Cathedral of Canterbury—a plan derived 
from Clugny—was followed. It was provided 
with a second pair of transepts, each with two 
semicircular chapels on the east side. One of 
these, that of St. John the Baptist, by the 
cloister door, was by his own desire the 
original burial-place of St. Hugh, whose 
patron saint the Baptist was. The last 
directions to his architect on his death-bed 
were for the construction of the altar in this 
chapel and its consecration. “I shall not 
be present in body,” he said, “‘ but I shall be 
there in spirit.” ‘ Bury me there,” he con- 
tinued, “where I have so often loved 
to minister; but lay me by the side of 
the wall where people will not be in danger 
of tripping over my tomb.” He had sought 
not to bea stumbling-block to his brethren 
in life, and he would be grieved to prove a 
stumbling-block to them when dead. The 
corresponding chapel in the south transept, 
that of St. Peter’s, was in 1205 desecrated 
by the murder of the then sub-dean, William 
Bramfield, “a good and righteous man,” we 
are told. As he was kneeling in prayer at 
the altar he was slain, for what cause we are 
not told, by one of the vicars of the church, 
wuo was speedily “torn to pieces” by the 


sub-dean’s attendants, and his mangled body 
dragged through the streets and hung on the 
town gallows on Canwick Hill. 

The humble and holy Hugh was not 
allowed to remain long in the lowly grave 
he had chosen for himself. Miraculous 
cures, according to the belief of the age, 
began to be worked at his tomb, He re- 
ceived canonization from the Pope, and it 
was decreed that he must have another 
resting-place. So, as we have already said, 
the apse he had erected half a century before 
was pulled down, the Cathedral was length- 
ened by five bays, and on its completion the 
saint’s body was carried in stately procession 
to a shrine covered with plates of silver gilt, 
standing behind the high altar, in the middle 
of the “Angel Choir,” that exquisite architec- 
tural work, the very crown and glory of the 
Decorated style. At the Reformation, in 
common with all such “ monuments of super- 
stition,” the shrine was destroyed by the 
command of Henry VIII., the gold and 
silver work sharing the fate of the before- 
mentioned ornaments of the church, and the 
bones of the saint were interred in a grave 
hard by. “ His body is buried in peace; 
but his name liveth for evermore.” Of the 
tomb of his great successor, Robert Grosse- 
teste, destroyed when the Cathedral was 
sacked by the Parliamentary soldiers in 
1644, only some shattered fragments remain, 
awaiting a well-deserved restoration which 
we trust may not be much longer deferred. 
Near Hugh’s last resting-place rises the lofty 
canopied monument of one whose name will 
go down to posterity a3 one of the greatest 
prelates of the Church of England, great 
alike in learning, piety, and dauntless 
courage, the late bishop of the see, Chris- 
topher Wordsworth. His mitred effigy 
reposes upon a richly carved altar tomb. 
At Bishop Wordsworth’s feet is the chantry 
chapel of one of his predecessors in the 
fifteenth century, Bishop Fleming, note- 
worthy chiefly for the part he took in carry- 
ing out the decree of the Council of Con- 
stance for the exhumation and burning of 
the remains of the “arch-heretic ” Wycliffe, 
the “morning-star of the Reformation,” to 
whom we owe the first complete English 
translation of the Bible ; whose whole life as 
a parish priest was passed in the then dio- 
cese of Lincoln. But how vainly does man 
endeavour to crush God’s truth! The hate- 
ful decree was carried out. Wycliffe’s bones 
were burnt in Lutterworth churchyard, and 
the ashes cast into the brook that runs 
through it; but, as old Fuller writes, “the 
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Swift (such is its name) bore the ashes to 
the Avon, that to the Severn, the Severn to 
the sea, to be dispersed unto all lands,” 
Which things are an allegory. 

Beneath the east window stands a monu- 
ment which, though the most recently erected 
in the Cathedral, commemorates a royal 
lady of the thirteenth century, whose name 
shines with purest lustre in the annals of 
our land, Eleanor of Castille, the consort of 
Edward I, who died at Harby, within a few 
miles of Lincoln, the portions of whose 
body removed in the process of embalming 
were interred here; and which is, at the 
same time, a memorial of the large-hearted 
liberality of one of the leading citizens of 
Lincoln, the late High Sheriff of the County, 
Mr. Joseph Ruston. Though not a member 
of the Church of England, yet sharing in the 
pride felt by all who live beneath its shadow 
in the Cathedral which is Lincoln’s chief 
glory, he has felt it a privilege to be allowed 
to add to its architectural riches by the 
restoration of a beautiful monument de- 
stroyed in the havoc of the Puritan sol- 
diery in the Great Rebellion. The restora- 
tion was rendered easy by the existence of a 
drawing made by Sir William Dugdale be- 
fore the great civil troubles began, and by 
the proof this drawing gave of the Lincoln 
tomb being a “ replica ” on a smaller scale of 
that at Westminster. A richly-carved altar- 
tomb bears a gilt-bronze effigy of the Queen 
of exquisite grace and beauty. 

Much that Lincoln Minster contains of 
historical interest and architectural beauty 
must be passed over in this brief sketch ; but 
we cannot omit to mention one of its most 
instructive memorials, the shrine of Little 
St. Hugh, in the south choir aisle. From 
the very earliest ages of Christianity down 
to our own times the horrible charge— 
always, we are persuaded, groundless—has 
been brought against the Jews of torturing and 
murdering Christian children in mockery of 
our blessed Lord’s suffering, and has been 
made the ground of cruel persecution. “Anti- 
Semitism,” which has developed so fiercely 
in late years, especially in Russia, is no new 
thing; but, however contrary to the true 
spirit of Christianity, it is, sad to say, almost 
coeval with the establishment of its power 
as the dominant religion. In all countries 
the same hideous tales have been repeated 
and believed. In our own land the so-called 
martyrdoms of St. William of Norwich, St. 
Harold at Gloucester, St. Robert at Edmunds- 
bury, and others, culminating in the. most 
famous of them all, that which has taken a 
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wide place in our ballad literature, and which 


Chaucer has immortalised, 


** Young Hew of Lincolne slaine also 
With cursed Jewes, as it is notable 
For it nis but a litel while ago,” 


bear witness to the same credulous accep- 
tance of unfounded accusations against mem- 
bers of a hated race, whom it was very con- 
venient to get rid of. The Jews, it will be 
remembered, were the great money-lenders 
—indeed, the only money-lenders—of the 
Middle Ages, and to get your creditor hanged 
and his account-books burnt was a rough- 
and-ready way to discharge one’s liabilities. 
Whatever may be thought of the charge, the 
supposed murder of little St. Hugh, a boy 
of Lincoln, and the consequent execution of 
a large number of Jews, and the confiscation 
of their property, as accessories to the crime, 
in 1255, are historical events which cannot 
be questioned. The Dean and Chapter begged 
the body of the little child, and gave it the 
honour of a richly-carved shrine and an altar 
in the Minster, beneath which the tiny skele- 
ton still reposes. His martyrdom holds its 
place in the Roman Catholic calendar. Five- 
and-thirty years after this Lincoln persecu- 
tion, the Jews, as a body, were expelled from 
the realm, their property was confiscated, 
and any Jew found in England after All 
Saints’ Day, 1290, incurred the penalty of 
death by hanging. How powerfully do such 
events bring to our minds the old word of 
prophecy, “The Lord shall scatter thee 
among all peoples... and among those 
nations thou shalt have no ease, neither shall 
the sole of thy foot find any rest .. . and 
thy life shall hang in doubt before thee ; and 
thou shalt fear day and night, and shalt have 
none assurance of thy life.” “ What is your 
strongest argument in support of Chris- 
tianity?” scoffingly asked Frederick the 
reat of one of his chaplains. ‘The Jews, 
sire,” was the unanswerable reply. 

The beautiful ten-sided Chapter-House, 
with its vaulted roof spreading from a cen- 
tral pillar, fraught with great historical 
memories of Edwardian Parliaments, in one 
of which, that in 1301, England’s political 
independence of the Papal see was undaun- 
tedly asserted ; the scene of the trial of the 
much maligned, but not altogether guiltless, 
Knights Templars; of the “ Pilgrimage of 
Grace” so vividly described by Froude, and 
such-like landmarks in the annals of Eng- 
land, invites us to linger ; but, though much 
is left unsaid, we must bring our walk 
to an end, hoping that what we have told 
may induce many to come to Lincoln and 
take the walk themselves. 
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“Tfere’s two hundred in Bank-of-England notes.” 


HIS BALANCE AT THE BANK. 
By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN, Avruor or “ Hops,’’ ‘‘ THe Doctor’s Dozen,” Etc. 


I. 


- OU will have to make it two hundred. 

No allotments will be made under 
that. I have got a friend at court, and he’s 
promised me an allotment for myself, and 
has said he'll do his best to get one for a 
friend of mine. It’s a rattling good thing, 
Ross, and as sound as the Bank of England. 
You'd better strain every nerve rather than 
let the chance go by.” 

Christopher Ross regarded the speaker 
with eager eyes. 

“Td give anything to be in it, Dennis. 
It’s just the thing I’ve been waiting and long- 
ing for, and saving up my earnings till I should 
really have a good sum in the bank, but I 
haven't got two hundred by some consider- 
able amount ; I don’t think my balance stands 
much over a hundred and fifty pounds. 
Can’t you do something with that ?” 

“Impossible, my dear fellow. As I tell 
you, nothing will be issued under two hun- 
dred, but if you let the want of a beggarly 
fifty hinder you from taking this chance, 


you will regret it all your life. The shares 
are safe to go up like wildfire, and I expect 
that at the end of six months they will be 
just double what they were on the day of 
issue. You are a steady-going chap—surely 
your bankers or your employers would make 
you an advance. I would not leave a stone 
unturned if I were you ; and if you will bring 
the two hundred to my place at 10 o’clock to- 
morrow sharp I will do my best to secure 
you an allotment.” 

Dennis swung away down a side street, 
leaving Ross to pursue his way along the 
busier thoroughfare. It was nearly closing 
time at the bank, and he would have to be 
quick if he meant to reclaim his pass-book, 
which would tell him exactly how he stood ; 
but he knew very well that he had consider- 
ably less than two hundred pounds to his 
credit, and he was equally certain that the 
bank manager would decline to advance any- 
thing like the needful sum. 

Christopher Ross was a clerk in a mer- 
chant’s office, with a salary of four pounds 
a week; he was a steady-going man of 
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about five-and-twenty, who had stuck to 
the same firm for seven years, and had 
worked his way gradually upwards. His 
ambition from starting in life was to save a 
small capital and invest it in the same mer- 
cantile house, dim hopes of a future partner- 
ship dancing at times before his eyes ; but 
saving had been slow work, even with the 
assistance of a little mild speculation in 
stocks, for the most part successful, in which 
he had cautiously indulged from time to 
time. He had often made a few pounds, 
and had sometimes lost them, but on the 
whols his balance at the bank had crept up 
and up until it stood now at the command- 
ing sum of over a hundred and fifty pounds ; 
and yet it seemed as if for the want of fifty 
more the great chance for which he had 
waited so long would pass him by. 

The great chance was this—a well-known 
and prosperous firm was about to be made 
into a company, and it was public property in 
business circles that the thing was perfectly 
sound, and that every share would be taken 
up on the opening day. Christopher would 
not have had a chance of obtaining an allot- 
ment save through the influence of his friend 
Dennis, who held some post in the firm ; and 
it certainly did seem a little hard that the 
chance should come to him just about a year 
before it could be of any use. 

He got his pass-book and strolled on to his 
lodgings without 
looking at it. He 
was wondering 
whether it would be 
possible to obtain 
an advance from his 
employers, but he 
had two objections 
to making the re- 
quest. He was 
afraid it might lower 
him in their eyes, 
as he had _ never 
done such a thing 
before, and they 
might think he was 
presuming upon his 
position in asking 
now what he would 
not have dared to 
dream of a year or 
two back. More- 
over the younger 
partner, whom he 
knew best, was out 
of England, and the 
father was a rigid 
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and Quaker-like man, who had a positive 
horror of speculation in any form, and would 
be almost certain to decline the request, 
even though the case was very exceptional. 
Christopher could not afford to imperil his 
position with his superior, or in any way lose 
his character for steadiness and- caution. 
Nothing could be done in that direction, and 
thus the only door seemed closed against him. 
As for private friends, there was not a soul 
to whom he could go with the hope of bor- 
rowing even a five-pound note. He had 
lived a very solitary life, making few friends ; 
and he stood almost alone in the world, 
having no near relation, save a brother in 
Australia. Think as he would, no solution of 
the puzzle came to him, and yet if he could 
not obtain two hundred pounds by the next 
morning this golden opportunity would be 
gone for ever. 

Christopher went home to his lodgings, 
and to his frugal solitary meal, with his 
head full of these matters, together with a 
fierce and almost resentful sense of injury 
that fortune should have played him such a 
scurvy trick—for the lack of this miserable 
fifty pounds the whole current of his future 
success might be checked. He felt that he de- 
served better things than this after all these 
years of patience, frugality, and steady plod- 
ding industry. 

It was some time even before he looked at 
his pass-book. He 
knewso exactly how 
his account stood. 
Every penny that 
he possessed at this 
minute was lodged 
in the bank, and the 
sum total was some- 
thing between a 
hundred and fifty 
pounds and a hun- 
dred and sixty 
pounds. No amount 
ofexaminationcould 
possibly make it 
anything different 
from this, and it 
was quite late in 
the evening when, 
in a careless and 
indifferent fashion, 
he opened the book 
and glanced at the 
page on which the 
last entries had 
been made. 


When he had 
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done this, however, he gave 
a great start, and the colour 
rushed into his face; he 
gazed, rubbed his eyes, and 
gazed again, uttering a low 
exclamation of astonishment. 
His book had been by his 
own desire balanced, and 
the sum total of his balance 
stood legibly written on the 
top of a fresh 
page, and it 
stood at the 
sum of £207 
10s. 4d. The 
shock was so 
great that the 
figures seemed 
to dance before 
his eyes, and it 
was some time 
before he could 
sufficiently col- 
iect his senses 
to look into the 
matter and dis- 
cover how this 
extraordinary 
influx of wealth 
had come to 
him. When, 
however, he had 
made a brief examination of the entries in 
the book for the last two months he quickiy 
discovered what had happened. 

Some six months previously he had made 
an advance of fifty pounds to a friend in 
Scotland, a canny business man, who was 
thoroughly to be trusted, and four months 
later he had received his money back, together 
with a bonus of two pounds in return for the 
accommodation. This check for fifty-two 
pounds had been entered twice to his credit 
in the bank. He could understand exactly 
how this was—the draft had been what 
bankers call a country cheque, and had pro- 
bably not been collected for two or three 
days. The amount had evidently been cre- 
dited to him just on the arrival of the 
cheque at the manager's desk, and again 
when the amount had been collected and 
vaidin. As he realised that his wealth ex- 
isted only on paper, and could be taken from 
him by a scratch of the pen, he heaved a 
heavy sigh, his momentary hopes of finding 
his position better than he had anticipated 
fading out of his mind almost as fast as they 
had entered it. 


“T suppose I must go and put the matter 
XXII—43 
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right some time 
to-morrow,” he 
said to himself. 
“Some fool of 
a clerk may get 
into a row, and 
serve him right. 
What business 
had he to cheat 
me into think- 
ing that I had 
the money 1 
, Wanted ?” 
i" Christopher 
\ went to bed 
; restless and un- 
happy. The 
whole thing 
seemed so hard 
and so aggravat- 
ing he could not 
sleep for thinking 
of it. Why should 


fortune smile on 


some men and 
play such cruel 
tricks on others 


far more worthy ? 
Then as he lay 
there in the dark 
thinking after this 
fashion the spirit 
of covetousness, which is idolatry, getting 
firmer and firmer hold of him, there came 
like a thief in the night, a sudden and 
vehement temptation. It was as if the thief 
spoke and he listened with greedy ears. 
Why should he not accept unquestioningly 
the figures as they stood in the book? Why 
should he not take advantage of that error 
which had been made, as it seemed to him 
now, almost providentially? Two months 
had passed since that double entry had been 
made, and there it stood uncorrected. If 
the error had not been discovered during all 
these weeks, was it likely to be discovered 
now? And even if it were discovered could 
he in any way suffer blame, even though he 
had benefited by the blunder? He felt cer- 
tain that he could not. The most that could 
happen to him would be, that the manager 
might ask him later on in a friendly way to 
refund the sum which had never been his 
saving by an error. Many men never ex- 
amined the items in their pass-book, but 
acted simply by what they saw as the result 
of the clerk’s manipulation of figures. His 
own character for honesty and integrity stood 
high; nobody would dream of suspecting 
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him of acting a part that could in any way 
be termed fraudulent. 

Thus spoke the thief—the voice of temp- 
tation addressed to a heart prepared through 
that growing love of money to listen to the 
voice of the charmer. It is thus the thief 
ever comes in the hour of darkness, in the 
hour of silence, to steal away the treasure 
that is beyond all price in return for the 
dross of this earth, which the rust and moth 
will surely corrupt. 

Christopher lay thinking, thinking, think- 
ing—turning from hot to cold, from cold to 
hot. It was all so beautifully simple, so 
absolutely free from risk. All he had to do 
was to take his cheque to the bank to-morrow 
morning together with his pass-book, and 
announce his intention of withdrawing his 
balance, in order (as he meant confidentially 
to inform the clerk) to try and get an allot- 
ment in the new company just starting. If 
the ledgers did not agree with his book—if 
by any chance he should be informed that 
his balance was not so high as his pass-book 
had led him to suppose, he could but resign 
himself to his fate, unless by some happy 
chance the authorities would allow him to 
overdraw. 

If, on the other hand, as he fully expected, 
for he knew something of banking and its 
ways, his cheque passed unchallenged, he 
would walk out of the bank the possessor of 
the needful two hundred pounds, and if he 
could only secure the hoped-for shares might 
consider himself on the first rung of fortune’s 
ladder. 

Morning came, and with the first light of 
the tardy dawn Christopher rose from his 
sleepless couch and dressed himself with his 
usual precision, looking in the glass half 
curiously as he did so to see if any outward 
change had passed upon him during the long 
hours of the night. 

But no, he looked exactly the same ; even 
his eyes betrayed no sleeplessness or weari- 
ness. He stepped into the adjoining room 
and took his breakfast as usual, reading the 
morning paper as he did so, almost as though 
he wished to deaden thought. His resolu- 
tion was taken, and he intended to abide by 
it; but he did not wish to examine. farther 
into the matter in the clear, cold light of 
day. 

Nine o'clock found him in the City; and 
ten minutes later he passed through the swing- 
doors into the bank. He had with him his 
pass-book and a blank cheque, and with an 
unfaltering hand he made out the latter for 
the sum of £207 10s, 4d. 


*‘T’m drawing out my whole balance,” he 
remarked civilly to the clerk, with whom he 
had a slight acquaintance. “I hope to do a 
stroke of luck to-day in the speculating line, 
and I want all I have. If things go well 
with me I shall reopen again shortly with a 
bigger figure.” ‘I hope you will,” answered 
the clerk cordially. “There are strokes of 
luck to be done now and again, and I can 
guess what yours is to-day. How would 
you like it ?” 

Next minute Christopher was walking out 
of the bank with the whole sum in notes 
and gold buttoned into his breast-pocket. 
As the swing-door closed behind him he 
registered a solemn determination never to 
enter that bank again. When next he had 
an account to open he would do it at another 
house, where he could look the clerks in the 
face without the feeling that he had been— 
a thief. 

“T’ve managed the money difficulty, Den- 
nis,” he said, entering his friend’s office-room 
punctually as the clock struck ten. “ Here’s 
two hundred in Bank-of-England notes, and 
if you can succeed in getting me the allot- 
ment let me know at my office as early as 
possible. I mustn’t stop to talk now as I 
am due there already.” 

At the dinner hour the two friends met 
again. 

“It’s all right,” cried Dennis joyously. 
“T’ve got my allotment, and you have got 
yours. Just step round before you dine 
to sign the papers, and the whole thing will 
be finished. You could sell your shares now 
at twenty pounds premium to the mob out- 
side; but you stick to them a bit, and I 
shan’t be surprised if they don’t just double 
in value in a few months’ time. It is going 
to be a regular boom.” 

Dennis proved right. In six months’ time 
Christopher sold his shares for five hundred 
pounds. In another six months, by careful 
bold speculation, his five hundred pounds 
had become one thousand. He watched the 
stock market with a most careful scrutiny. 
His nights and days were passed in the one 
absorbing purpose—to get rich, and to get 
rich speedily. On the day he was thirty he 
found himself the owner of five thousand 
pounds, and by putting this small capital into 
the mercantile business of which he had long 
been an accountant, he obtained a junior 
partnership, and a share of the profits which, 
he reckoned, might soon be worth to him a 
thousand a year. 

A year later he married the daughter of 
the senior partner, and on the death of that 
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worthy not long afterwards he found that 
he had succeeded through his wife to a very 
pretty fortune. The second partner shortly 
afterwards desired to retire from active life, 
and Christopher thus found himself at the 
age of thirty-five practical head of the busi- 
ness, which (partly owing to his own energy 
and foresight) had become far larger and 
more thriving than it had been in past days. 
He soon became the owner of a handsome 
house and establishment just beyond the 
limits of London, his name was solicited as a 
guarantee on boards of directors of new com- 
panies, and was considered a pledge of safety. 
Fathers of sons competed together to get 
lads into his house of business, and when 
there their fortune was supposed to be secure. 
The name of Christopher Ross headed many 
a subscription list; philanthropists as well 
as men of business sat at his table, and his 
wife, children, and servants, as well as the 
world at large, revered as well as respected 
him. It seemed to himself, as well as to 
others, that fortune had no further favours to 
bestow upon him, for he had long since at- 
tained the goal of his ambition. 


II. 


“Ou, Christopher, I am glad you have 
come in! I want so much to have your 
advice ; I am so distressed about one of the 
boys.” 

Christopher was taking off his hat and 
overcoat in the hall; he smiled at the note 
of distress in his wife’s voice ; his family life 
ran so smoothly and happily that he was 
never afraid of anything seriously amiss 
there. 

“Well, my love, and what enormity have 
the boys been committing? Robbing or- 
chards, or killing cats, or breaking greenhouse 
windows, eh ? Boys will be boys all the world 
over, and I don’t think ours are such very 
bad specimens of their kind.” 

But though he was smiling his wife did 
not give him an answering smile. Her face 
was clouded and troubled. She put her 
hand upon her husband’s arm, and drew him 
into the cozy little study which opened out 
of the hall—his own especial sanctum. 

“Tt is nothing to laugh at, Christopher. 
It is something really serious, and 
[ am afraid it will distress you a 
good deal. As I said to Christie 
when I found it out, ‘What would 
his father say ?’—his father, who has 
carried through a hard life of busi- 
ness a stainless name and reputation, 
when other men have soiled their 


hands and sullied their consciences by tam- 
pering with truth and honour, and doing 
things which under another name would be 
called trickery and theft.” 

Christopher sat slowly down in his chair 
beside the fire, and looked earnestly at his 
wife. He was conscious of a slight uneasy 
feeling at his heart, but he did not stay to 
analyse the cause. He had felt occasional 
stabs of pain there before, and had long 
learnt to ignore them; moreover at this 
minute anxiety to hear his wife’s story pre- 
vailed over any other emotion. 

** Tell me what the boy has done,” he said 
briefly. 

Christopher was his eldest son, a fine boy 
of twelve summers. He had a pleasant, open 
face, and frank, engaging manners. He in- 
herited his mother’s good looks, but the 
mother had always insisted, and insisted 
with pride, that in character and disposition, 
as well as in intelligence, he was his father’s 
own son. Christopher himself had noted 
this resemblance, and it had been a source of 
pride and satisfaction to him. 

“T will tell you everything,” said Mrs. 
Ross, seating herself opposite her husband 
and clasping and unclasping her hands ner- 
vously whilst she spoke. ‘“Imust take my 
own share of blame, too, for my carelessness ; 
but you know I have a bad memory for 
details, and with so much money passing 
through my hands in this large household, 
it is difficult to keep count of everything.” 

Christopher nodded ; he recognised this 





** In an agony of despair.” 
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difficulty, for his wife took the entire charge 
of the establishment indoors and out, leaving 
his own time and thought entirely free for 
business matters. 

“You know since Christie has been to 
school he has had a pound a month for 
pocket-money, and he has sometimes asked 
for his money rather before it was due.” 

“T hope you have not given it to him,” 
said Christopher with a touch of sternness 
in his tone ; “the boy must learn to cut his 
coat according to his cloth, and that lesson 
cannot be learnt too young.” 

“T have not done so except this once, for 
I knew you would not approve it; but I am 
coming to that in my story. It is October 
now, you know; well, on the 21st of Sep- 
tember I gave Christie a bill to pay, because 
the shop lay on his way to school. The bill 
was for £4 3s. 6d., anc as the boy had been 
rather urgent about having an advance of 
money in order to purchase a stamp-album 
from a schoolfellow (it seemed such a reason- 
able sort of thing, not as if he had been 
exceeding his allowance and getting into 
debt), in a moment of weakness I told him 
he might keep the change towards his next 
month’s allowance, and then I would give 
him the difference when the time came. Of 
course, I ought to have made a note of it, 
but I forgot. October came, and wages and 
allowances fell due, and I gave Christie his 
sovereign intact without remembering any- 
thing about the bill and the change. To-day 
I happened to go into the shop, and the 
whole thing flashed upon me. I cannot tell 
you how grieved I was, for although I had 
forgotten I knew that Christie could not have 
done so, and yet he had taken the money 
without a word, and now a whole fortnight 
had gone by without his having either re- 
pented or confessed. Oh, Christopher, it 
seems like the first step !—the first act of 
deceit, and we know so well that the first 
is so seldom the last, but the precursor 
of many others. It is a terrible, terrible 
thought !” 

A muffled sound like a groan escaped the 
lips of Christopher. His wife looked at him 
tenderly. 

“IT knew how you would feel it. I said 
so to Christie. I told him it was enough to 
break his father’s heart, after his own uphill 
career of honour and integrity. It was that 
that touched the boy more nearly than any- 
thing I had said before. He had been sullen 
and disposed to equivocate till then ; but when 
I said that his father would have cause to call 
him a thief he broke down and sobbed bit- 
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terly.. He is in his room now waiting to be 
summoned to see you.” 

“Then you had better send him to me at 
once,” said Christopher ; and whilst his wife 
was gone he sat beside his fire with his head 
resting upon his hands. 

He felt he must see the boy at once, before 
he had time to think, or else he might find 
himself unable to punish him as he felt that 
duty demanded. Somewhere in the back- 
ground of his mind there lay a black shadow, 
an aching and a gnawing pain, a sense of 
humiliation and self-abasement that for the 
moment must be thrust aside and ignored. 
He felt like a man who knew that a gaunt 
spectre was lurking somewhere close at hand 
and would certainly rise up to confront him 
before long, but who was resolved to keep 
the thing at bay as long as was possible. 

A touch upon his arm roused him to a 
consciousness of present impressions. <A 
broken voice, choked with sobs, sounded in 
his ear :-— 

“Papa, papa, oh, don’t be so sorry about 
it. I can’t bear it when you are grieved. 
I am so sorry! I will never, never do it 
again, or anything the least bit mean. I will 
try and grow up like you. I am so very, 
very sorry. Please do try and forgive me ; 
but I know that I must be punished. I 
should like to be punished. I know I have 
deserved it.” 

“JT must punish you, Christie,” answered 
the father, raising a haggard face that almost 
frightened the boy by its strange expression. 
*] should not be doing my duty by you if 
I were not to do so. But it will hurt me 
far more than it hurts you, oh, my boy, my 
boy!” And as the father rose from his 
seat and went across the room to fetch the 
cane with which, on rare occasions, he chas- 
tised his sons, Christie heard him murmur 
some strange words about “ The sins of the 
fathers,” which he did not properly catch, 
and did not at all understand. But the 
boy was receiving many strong impressions 
at this crisis of his life. He was realising 
the sorrow and the suffering which our sins 
and follies may occasion to others. He had 
seen his mother dissolved in heart-broken 
tears only an hour or two ago, and now he 
was confronted by this strange ashen look 
upon his father’s face. And all this misery 
had been occasioned by his own wrong- 
doing—by his self-indulgence and desire for 
a larger share of the good things of life than 
naturally fell to him. He felt far more 
bitterly the grief he had occasioned his 
parents than the smart of the blows; and he 
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took his punishment like a man, resolving 
in the depths of his heart never to trans- 
gress in like fashion again. 

Christopher threw down the cane and 
sank into his chair, covering his face with 
his hands. The boy crept close up beside him 
and again repeated his former entreaty. 

“Papa, please forgive me now; I can’t 
bear you to feel so sad about it; I can't 
be happy till I hear you say you forgive 
me ” 


To the immense astonishment of the boy, 
a deep, tearless sob broke from his father’s 
lips. 

“My boy, my boy,” he exclaimed in a 
strange tense voice, and Christie felt himself 
gently put from the room, and heard the 
key turn in the lock behind him. He went 
away awed and bewildered, with a look of 
resolution upon his youthful face. 

There was little conversation at the dinner 
table that evening. Husband and wife were 
both pre-occupied and sad. They talked a 
little before the servants for sake of appear- 
ances, but each knew of what the other was 
thinking, and why the tempting viands went 
away almost untouched. 

The entrance of the children at dessert 
made a little break in the gloom. Chris- 
topher was a fond father and _ generally 
looked forward to this half-hour as_ the 
happiest in the day ; but to-night Christie’s 
eyes were red and heavy, and he sat speech- 
less at table, whilst the prattle of the little 
girls seemed somehow less free than usual, 
as though the shadow of the household 
trouble had fallen in some measure upon 
them. They could not interest their father 
as they were accustomed to do, and their 
mother rose to take them away some minutes 
before the usual time. As the youngest 
little girl put up her rosy mouth for the 
good-night kiss, she clasped her tiny hands 
around her father’s two fingers and pulled 
them coaxingly. 

“ Papa, forgive Kistie, please forgive 
Kistie. Kistie will always be good now.” 

Christie burst away from the room with a 
sob ; the mother took the younger children 
away up-stairs, as was her custom to do, and 
Christopher rose and went back to his study, 
saying to the man-servant who was making 
up the fire, 

** Let your mistress know that I shall be 
here till late to-night, and that she is not to 
sit up for me.” 

Then he shut the door heavily behind the 
servant, and dropped into the chair beside 
his cheerful hearth. 


How long he sat there he did not know. 
It might have been hours or it might have 
been days for any sense that he had of the 
flight of time. It seemed as if the whole 
of his life passed in review before him, 
and that all his acts and feelings came one 
by one before him for judgment, whether 
they were good or whether they were evil. 

Christopher had been what the world 
calls an upright man ; he was widely trusted 
and widely respected; and yet there were 
very many transactions in his past career 
upon which it was impossible to look back 
with any satisfaction. 

He had been in. haste to be rich, he had 
admitted in his heart that demon of cove- 
tousness which in its essence is idolatry. 
He had tried to serve God and Mammon 
both ; but when the tussle had come, and it 
became evident that he must choose between 
his masters, it was the Mammon of this 
world he had elected to serve at the crisis, 
striving afterwards to propitiate with philan- 
thropic gifts the God who had asked not his 
gifts, but his obedience. 

Like a thief in the night there came upon 
him the sudden and crushing conviction of 
his own utter unworthiness. In that hour 
everything seemed to fall away from him— 
wealth, honour, friendship—everything that 
made life sweet and prosperous, leaving 
him utterly alone with an outraged and 
offended God. 

His very wealth was founded upon a 
lie—a trick—a piece of pitiful meanness of 
which he blushed now to think. How well 
he remembered that first real stroke of good 
fortune, when the foundation of his fortune 
had been laid. And how had that fortune 
come to him? Simply and solely by an act 
of theft exactly parallel to the one for which 
he had just chastised his son. A fraud had 
been his first stepping-stone to success, and 
the whole structure had been reared upon a 
lie. 

He did not pause to comfort himself by 
the argument that, after all, he might have 
been quite as rich by now even if it had not 
been for that first slip, or to lay any flatter- 
ing unction to his soul by saying that he 
was no worse than others, and that his 
career had been far more blameless than 
that of most men in his position; that he 
had given away again and again large sums 
in benevolence, far larger than many men 
with his means would have done, and that 
having made such a good use of his wealth, 
he ought not to be harshly judged for a few 
slips or stumbles. 
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No; the thief in the night stood beside 
him, not this time in the guise of a great 
temptation, robbing him of his honesty, but 
as a stern judge, as an avenger, stripping 
him of his defences, of every bulwark in 
which he had trusted, leaving him not a 
loophole of escape, showing him what manner 
of man he was in the sight of God. 

He felt the eye of his Maker upon him— 
his Maker and his Judge. He could no 
longer plead his good deeds, his many acts 
of kindness, his benevolence and _philan- 
thropy, for the thief had robbed him of them 
all—had taken away his armour in which he 
trusted ; left him alone, abject. and defence- 
less, without one word to say in his own 
defence. 

Christopher flung himself upon his knees 
in an agony akin to despair, and buried his 
face in his hands; a cold sweat was on his 
brow, he trembled in every limb. 

And then there came to him the sound of 
a voice—the voice of a little child. 

“ Papa, papa, forgive Kistie, please forgive 
Kistie !”—the voice of his own little child as 
he had heard it only a few hours before. 
And then it seemed to him that he heard 
another voice, a voice that has come thrilling 


down to lost humanity through eighteen 
centuries of sin and shame, chargéd with its 
burden of ineffable love and tenderness. 

“ Father, forgive them.” 

That was all; but was it not enough ? 
Sobs burst from the strong man, and in 
those sobs his heart was broken, the hard- 
ness and greed inelted away, and it became 
a heart full of penitence and contrite sor- 
row. 

“ Lord, be merciful to me a sinner.” 

No more room for thought of good deeds 
now, of tithes paid, or fasts kept: only for 
that one thought that he was a sinner in the 
sight of his God, and that Christ the Me- 
diator was pleading for him before the 
Father’s throne. 

The thief in the night had done his work, 
and the awful presence faded away. Yet 
Christopher knelt long in the same position, 
his head bowed upon his hands ; and when 
he arose at last, there was a new expression 
upon his face, a new soul looked out through 
his eyes, for in that hour the man’s stony heart 
had been taken from him—stolen as it were 
by the thief in the night, and Christ had 
given him in its place a heart of a little 
child. 


—————— -— -__>.- 


A TRUE SAYING. 


| be heard it said, and say to you 
Some mean omission idly ruing : 
“The way of doing is to do, 
And there’s no other way of doing.” 


Hard duty does not mean to scare 
The soul it calls so sternly to it. 

It beckons with forbidding air, 
But only till you go and do it. 


The act refused is yours no more, 

And all it would have really cost you 
Your honesty may now restore 

To one at hand that has not lost you. 


But if you stupefy your will 

With dull regrets and helpless thinking, 
That open pathway up the hill 

May disappear and leave you sinking. 


The step that wins is all your own— 
A man’s redeemed assured possession. 
Go up and make your title known 
Straight from the shame of your confession. 


Take from the slighted honour past 
The only blessing it could leave you, 

And that which missed it humbly cast 
On virtue waiting to receive you. 


So will you find divinely true 

Across the lie you’re bravely ruing : 
The way of doing is to do, 

And there’s no other way of doing. 


Ww. 
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ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR AT HOME. 


RCHDEACON SINCLAIR belongs to 
the category of Coming-Men. He is 
already felt: but he has yet to Come. Our 
chat with him in the Chapter-House in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, therefore, covered not 
“ancient story,” but dealt with “live topics” 
in responsible and impressive strain. 

But it must not be imagined, because we 
here suggest merely that he is strenuous and 
“on the spot,” as the Americans say, that 
Dr. Sinclair has not a past. He has a past 
—a very notable and a highly-creditable 
past. To begin with, he is well provided 
with reputable ancestry. The family of Sin- 
clair, or rather St. Clair, we read, came from 
St. Clair, in Normandy, with William the 
Conqueror, to whom they claimed blood 
relationship; and about 1130, we further 
learn, they settled in Scotland on the invita- 
tion of King David I. It would take pages 
to describe the developments and achieve- 
ments of the Sinclairs. Their original and 


principal estates were at Roslin, near Edin- 
burgh, but the subject of this sketch is con- 
nected with a branch established by mar- 
fiage in Caithness, by Sir William Sinclair, 
the builder of the celebrated Roslin Chapel. 
Archdeacon Sinclair—the Ven. William 
Macdonald Sinclair, D.D., to give him for 
once his full and official designation—is the 
eldest surviving son of the late Canon Sin- 
clair, Rector of Pulborough in Sussex, and 
Prebendary of Chichester Cathedral, and 
formerly Vicar of St. George’s, Leeds ; who 
was himself fifth son of the late Right Hon. 
Sir John Sinclair, Bart., M.P., of Thurso 
Castle, Caithness, by the Hon. Diana Mac- 
donald, only daughter of Alexander Lord 
Macdonald of the Isles. Sir John’s family 
were numerous and distinguished ; and, like 
the Archdeacon, they were and are all big folk, 
both physically and mentally. . The average 
height of the preceding generation was six 
feet, and Sir Geo. Sinclair, the eldest son, was 
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called by Byron “ The prodigy of our school- 
days” at Harrow. Whenever you meet the 
Archdeacon, the famous phrase, “ Muscular 
Christianity,” lives again ; and there is some- 
thing about figure and face, too, which 
recalls popular Irish stories concerning the 
manifestation of the influence of the priests 
in disturbed areas, in a fashion the re- 
verse of subtile and certainly striking. In 
brief, as you survey the physical “ make- 
up” of the big, broad-shouldered, brawny 
Archdeacon of London, you are tempted to 
exclaim, with sincere apologies to Mr. Swin- 
burne, “ Life stands crowned here!” By 
the way, the Archdeacon is very fond of both 
riding and cycling. Unhappily, London 


does not afford the opportunities he would 
like for indulgence in these exhilarating 
and health-giving exercises; he, therefore, 
makes the most of his annual six weeks of 
holiday in this particular. Of course, in these 
holidays, he often makes for the ancestral 
seat of his family in the far North, Thurso 
Castle, which, built on the very brink of 
the Pentland Firth, and looking straight out 
to Iceland beyond the huge headlands of 
Thurso Bay and the Orkney Islands, appeals 
irresistibly to all to whom bold and rugged 
outlines and bracing atmosphere are things 
of, joy. In the August of 1891 he went 
down on his tricycle, doing the 730 miles in 
sixteen days. The Archdeacon is not a 
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Thurso Castle, Caithness. 
(The seat of the Sinclairs of Ulbster. 


Scotchman physically only: he possesses 
abundantly also the Scottish characteristics 
of shrewdness and caution, called in England 
discretion—in all affairs and in all countries 
a highly important quality. Exeept on the 
principle of Dr. Johnson’s explanation, some 
people might find it difficult to account for 
the presence of the Sinclairs in England ; but 
the all-sufficient explanation is probably to be 
found in the constant attendance in Parlia- 
ment entailed upon the Archdeacon’s grand- 
father, Sir John Sinclair, who was thereby 


compelled to take a house in the outskirts 
of the English capital. It will have been 
noted that his father was a rector, and later 
a canon in the English Establishment, and 
it remains to be recalled that one of his 
uncles was the Ven. John Sinclair, Arch- 
deacon of Middlesex, who, during his tenure 
of the Vicarage of Kensington, obtained the 
constitution of twenty-three new parishes 
and the erection of more than thirty churches, 
and was for more than thirty years the 
treasurer and secretary of the National 
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uld z to the Queen, and, somewhat later, 
‘ing Pp Archdeacon of London and Canon 
ore, a of St. Paul’s Cathedral—that is, 
3 of within fifteen years of his ordina- 
ese tion. “A lucky man!” many 
tral outsiders may be tempted to ex- 
Tso claim; but not lucky beyond his 

of deserts, those who know him best 
out maintain. This summary of ap- 
of pointments, moreover, «loes not 
als cover all the ground in the matter 
red of the Archdeacon’s achievements. 
igs He was for a number of years 
ont a member of the School Board 
in for London, and he has laboured 
a for his Church in various other 
forms of a lay and semi-lay cha- 
racter. Besides being the author 
of two books of the popular type, 
“The Christian Influence ” (Nis- 
het’s “Christian” series), and “The 
Servant of Christ ” (Elliot Stock), 
which are beginning to take rank 
amongst the religious books 
largely bought, he has done a 
good amount of writing of the 
exegetical and argumentative kind 
—for example: “Commentary on 
The Archdeacon’s Grandmother, the Hon. Diana Macdonald (of the Isl-s), 
Lady Sinclair of Ulbster. 
(From a picture by Cosway.) 
School Society. The subject of 
our sketch was born in 1850 at 
Leeds, while his father was there 
us a parish clergyman; and he 
passed from a private school at 
Malvern Wells and the well-known 
midlaad public school at Repton 
to an open scholarship at Balliol. 
He took honours at Oxford, and-— 
perhaps most distinctive honour 
of all—he was in 1872 elected 
President of the Union, a post his 
father had occupied before him in 
the period of Lowe, Palmer, and 
Tait. He was ordained in 1874; 
s from 1877 to 1880 he enjoyed 
n the distinction of serving the late 
r Dr. Jackson, then Bishop of Lon- 
d don, as resident chaplain ; for the 
s next ten years—from 1880 to 
\- 1890—he laboured as Vicar of 
e the working-class parish of St. 
€ Stephens, Westminster, a parish 
s which owes iis ecclesiastical exist- 
, ence to the Baroness Burdett- 
e Coutts; and in 1889 he was The Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bart., M.P., born 1754, the Archbishop’s 
] appointed first Honorary Chaplain (From «picture by fhesborn.} 
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the Epistle of St. John” in Bishop Ellicott’s 
series, and “ Predestination and Free-will ”; 
has published a number of striking sermons 
and “ charges ””—for illustration : “The True 
Glory of Civic Life,” “Gordon and Eng- 
land,” ‘Christian Politics,” “The Truth 
about the Church of England,” “Christian 
Patriotism,” and “Our Unhappy Differ- 
ences”; and is the editor of the Church- 
man, and one of the sectional editors of the 
Review of the Churches. But, after all, it is as 
the deputy of the Bishop of London that he 
is best known, and it is in the véle of hard- 
working administrator and judicious coun- 
sellor of the clergy, and by the opportunity 
‘that the réle provides for giving expression to 
his generous thoughts and deep emotions, 
that he is for the moment making his mark 
on his day and generation. 

It is the home of the host, as much as the 
personality of the speaker, perhaps, which 
impresses the visitor with the notable cha- 
racter of the conversation. In some re- 
spects the Chapter-House is a disappoint- 
ment. It is not exactly the terribly-official 
mausty-fusty place that some people might 
imagine it to be. It is, it is true, not the 
periect home: somehow—is it the absence 
of anti-macassars, the lack of daintiness in 
array, the solidity and severity of things ?— 
you are made conscious of the fact that the 
Archdeacon is a bachelor. Still, it is more 
home-like than you expected to find it. 





The Archdeacon's Mother 
(From a photograph by Mendelssohn.) 
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Maybe it is the Sinclair family portraits 
which help to give you this impression. It 
interests you to learn, in parenthesis, that the 
furniture does not go with the place, as you 





William Sinclair, Prebendary of Chichester, the Archdeacon’s 
Father, born 1804. 


(From a picture by George Richmond, R.A.) 


were half prepared to hear: that each suc- 
cessive occupant of the house has to furnish 
it from top to bottom with his own goods 
and chattels—a by no means light-hearted 
task. Relatives of the Archdeacon have 
come nobly to his aid in this respect ; at any 
rate his cousin, Sir J. G. Tollemache Sin- 
clair, has so filled an upper chamber which 
serves as a species of reception-room and 
office with great and glowing portraits of 
Louis XIV., Louis XVI., Lows XVIII, 
King of Hanover, Queen of Bohemia, and 
the like, as to quickly transport you in 
imagination from grey and staid St. Paul’s 
Churchyard to the wide and clattering and 
glittering court-yard at Versailles. The 
principal feature of the dining-room, in 
which bishops and clergy often meet at 
luncheon, are fine portraits of the host’s 
grandfather, Sir John Sinclair, in the uni 
form of Colonel of the regiment of Caithness 
Highlanders which he raised, and of the 
host’s father as a child, both by Raeburn. 
In the adjoining drawing-room is a charm- 
ing portrait of Dr. Sinclair’s grandmother, 
the Hon. Diana Macdonald, a beautiful 
woman. A striking testimony to the great 
beauty of Lady Sinclair was forthcoming 
recently, when Sabin, of Shaftesbury Avenue, 
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reproduced her portrait by Cosway without 
knowledge of her identity. Our host’s 
great-grandmother on the paternal side, Lady 
Janet, of the Sutherland family, used to 
sit at the gate of Thurso Castle and decide 
disputes between the inhabitants of Thurso 
and the neighbourhood, while his grand- 
father had powers of life and death in his 
county; and Dr. Johnson, on his famous 
visit to the Hebrides, stayed with his grand- 
mother’s family. Before we quit this field, 
we cannot help recalling the fact that the 
Archdeacon has been blessed with three 








aunts of some renown: Hannah Sinclair, 
the writer of a “ Letter on the Principles c. 
the Christian Faith,” which had a wide cir- 
culation in Scotland in the early part o: 
this century; Janet, Lady Colquhoun of 
Luss, who took a very active part in the 
Free Kirk movement; and Catherine Sin- 
clair, the well-known philanthropist, and 
autbor of ‘“ Holiday House,” “ Modern 
Society,” and other popular works, whose 
death evoked one of those kindly expres- 
sions of sincere sympathy from the Queen, 
which are always valued, and whose memory 





Pulborough Rectory, Sussex. 


has been marked by the erection by public 
subscription of a “Queen Eleanor” Gothic 
cross in the New Town of Edinburgh. Ca- 
therine Sinclair was, in her young days, a 
frequent visitor to Abbotsford, and one or 
two good stories of encounters on her part 
with Sir Walter Scott are recited with gusto 
by her nephew. One day, before the author- 
ship of the ‘“ Waverley Novels” had been 
publicly confessed, the audacious young lady 
presented to the great wizard a small engray- 
ing of himself, with a scrap of very thin 
muslin over the face, and this inscription 
underneath — “ The. Great Unknown! ” 
Some chaff over her family associations led 


her to ask Sir Walter if he had. ever heard 
of her uncle’s reply, when Glengarry wrote 
to say that he had discovered evidence to 
prove himself the chief of the Macdonalds ? 
She might well confess she: was proud of it : 
“My dear Glengarry,—As 800n gs you. can 
prove yourself to be my chief, I shall be ready 
to acknowledge you: in the meantime, ] am 
yours, MACDONALD.” That letter,” ex- 
claimed Sir Walter, “is the most pointed | 
ever heard or read of !” 

But we must continue our round of the 
house in the wake of the Archdeacon: It 
was built by Wren, at the same time as 
the Cathedral, and is somewhat square and 
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substantial, and in the front rooms heavy : 
the sense of heaviness being created by the 
great shadow of the Cathedral, old oak fur- 
niture, and the rich wainscoting, with oak 
carving, which is so characteristic of the 
great houses of the past. The piano in the 
drawing-room reminds us of the Archdeacon’s 
passion for music. He was one of Dr. 
Stainer’s Glee Club at Oxford, but he is 
unable now to maintain the pursuit. He 
has to content himself by occasionally bring- 
ing over the choir from the Cathedral to 
enjoy a little part. singing. As one or two 
“bits” on the wall suggest, he used in other 
days to doa little in the way of sketching, 
but he has no time for this recreation now. 
We are now on our way to his workroom at 
the very top of the house: while on the stair, 
amidst a crowd of pictures, we discover a 
bust of his father ; an engraving of William 
Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of 
the bleed, who is a direct relative on the 
maternal side, and a small portrait of George 
Washington, who was a correspondent of our 
host’s grandfather. We also get a sight of 
a portrait of Bishop Blomfield, and in the 
reception-room already described, stand by 
his chair, which he gave to the Archdeacon’s 
uncle. We are naturally much intere:t2d in 





The Archdeacon at the age of twelve, when at a private school, 
Mr, Essex’s, Malvern Wells. 


the portrait of Dr. Lightfoot, given to the 
Archdeacon by the great scholar, with whom 
he was for many years on terms of friendship, 
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and in the portrait of Dr. Tait, given by the 
Archbishop to Bishop Lightfoot; and pre- 
sently we emerge in the small room which 


Yan REN 





The Archdeacon at the age of twenty-three. 
(Photographed by Hills and Saunders, at Eton.) 


served Dr. Lightfoot as a workshop during 
the period he was an occupant of the 
Chapter-House. It is a bare room, almost 
like a monk’s cell, backed by a strong library 
of theological works. The light, however, is 
good, for here, at this height, you are free 
from the shadow of the Cathedral, and you 
get a glimpse of the refreshing patch of green 
grass lying close to the east door of the Cathe- 
dral, where occasionally the famous pigeons 
stray. You may be struck by the fact that 
the wall of the great church at this point 
is a species of a Whistler nocturne: breadths 
of blackness alternating with streaks of grey. 
The explanation, of course, is that the wind 
has driven the rain against certain sections 
of the wall, while the other portions it has 
been unable to reach. Apropos, the Arch- 
deacon tells you of the legend which attaches 
to St. Paul’s. Centuries ago the wind was 
chasing the devil, when the devil took refuge 
in the Cathedral; with the result that the 
wind has been prowling around St. Paul’s 
ever since! Passing by another barely-fur- 
nished room, which serves for committees, 
we get at last to the Archdeacon’s “den.” 
It is business-like to the last degree—here, 
correspondence ; there, a long row of books 
for review from the offices of the Churchman 
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and the Review of the Churches; and so on. 
It is a bare, uninviting room, relieved only 
by arrays of books, family portraits, and 
water-colour sketches of home scenes. There 
is assuredly no sign of luxury about Dr. 
Sinclair “ At Home.” 

Dr. Sinclair is really one of the hardest 
worked men in London. His visitor ventured 
to put the ancient ecclesiastical conundrum, 
“What are archidiaconal functions?” and 
got a reply which opened his eyes to the 
extensive and responsible character of the 
duties. It is the business of an archdeacon, 
it seems, to know intimately the position of 
affairs in relation to the work of the Church 
in every single parish within the compass of 
his ecclesiastical area , 
so that he may be 
able to give advice, 
if needed or desired, 
either to the local 
authorities or to his 
immediate superior, 
the bishop. He has 
to admit annually the 
churchwardens to 
their offices and in- 
form them as to their 
powers of administra- 
tion; and, for the 
benefit of all: con- 
cerned, he has to be 
“read up” in eccle- 
siastical law. Natu- 
rally,: too, occasion 
for “acts of disci- 
pline ” over the clergy 
sometimes arise: in 
every case of the kind, 
however, the most 
careful inquiry into 
the facts is made be- 
fore action is taken, 
and if he be a wise archdeacon, he carries 
with him into the business from the out- 
set the sanction and sympathy of his 
bishop. The archdeacon has constantly to 
be paying visits to his parishes, either for 
the purpose of preaching, or for the purpose of 
encouragement ; and annually (except every 
fourth year, when the bishop himself per- 
forms the duty) he holds a formal “ visita- 
tion,” when, having assembled the clergy and 
churchwardens in his area together, he de- 
livers to them a “charge” upon some topic 
of importance possessing current interest. 
An archdeacon has long been known as “ the 
Bishop’s Eye ;” the Archdeacon of London 
speaks of him as “the Bishop’s Aide-de-camp :” 








The Archdeacon at the age of five, 
(From a photograph by Baum, of Leeds.) 
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‘‘ wit a major is to a colonel that is an arch- 
deacon to a bishop.” Archdeacon Sinclair's 
responsibility extends over 250 parishes. 
with a population of a million and a half! 
Besides being archdeacon, Dr. Sinclair, as we 
all know, is also, by virtue of his position, 
a Canon of the Metropolitan Cathedral ; in- 
deed, inside of the Cathedral he is, by virtue 
of his position, the senior canon, next to the 
dean. The four canons take Cathedral duty 
for a month at a time three times a year ; 
Canon Sinclair’s morths are March, July, 
and November. During these months they 
attend service twice (from 10 to 11 A.M., and 
from 4 to 5 P.M.) every week-day and thrice 
(morning, afternoon, and evening) every 
Sunday, the canon on 
duty usually oceupy- 
ing the pulpit every 
Sunday —_ afternoon. 
When not on Cathe- 
dral duty, the Arch- 
deacon generally 
preaches in one parish 
or another three times 
every Sunday, hoii- 
days excepted. By 
the way, the Areli- 
deacon writes out his 
sermons. The extem- 
poraneous sermon is 
best, he agrees, when 
it is delivered by a 
master of the extem- 
poraneous manner ; 
but the men are com- 
paratively few who 
are equal to the de- 
mands of the occasion 
in this respect. He is 
not one of these men, 
he modestly confesses. 
Memory is a trea- 
cherous servant in his experience, and 
eloquence has not showered her golden gift 
upon him. All the canons at St. Paul’s read 
their sermons ; indeed, it requires eloquence 
of the very highest order to render extempo- 
raneous sermons effective there. The Arch- 
deacon thinks of his subject some time before 
the date fixed for the delivery of the sermon, 
and he “turns it over” in his mind fre- 
quently in the interval: when he does sit 
down to write it—usually on the Saturday 
afternoon or evening preceding the day of 
delivery—he composes with great rapidity. 
The sermons, it may be added, never take 
more than half an hour in delivery. The 
Archdeacon’s “day,” as will have been sur- 


























Repton School, from the Cricketefield. 
(By permission of Messrs, Dickinson and Foster, 114, New Bond Street, W.) 


mised, is a full day. Here is:his: “‘time- 
table” roughly: he comes down to family 
prayers at half-past eight o’clock ; from.9 to 
10 he is occupied with his correspondence ; 
from 10 to 11 is devoted to.the service at 
the Cathedral; business lettersand interviews 
engage his attention from 11 till 1, when he 
dines; from 1.30 to 4 archidiaconal and 
other business is again his task: from 4 to 5 
is given to the second service at the Cathe- 
dral; then he goes out on business or 
duty ; and when he returns he spends the 
evening until midnight over business letters 
or private papers. Of course, he has a secre- 
tary ;. but even with such aid the work is 
hard, and continuous, and monotonous. The 
social life of the West-End possesses for him 
a great attraction, for he is social by nature, 
and he has a number of friends there ; but 
as a rule he sternly resists the temptation, 
rarely dining out. The monotonous charac- 
ter of the work which at present falls to his 
lot.as archdeacon is naturally quite obvious 
to him, but he does not permit himself to 
think of it. ‘One just goes on from day to 
day,” he remarks in an aside which gives a 
keynote to his character and the success of 
his labours—‘“ one doesn’t think-of anything 
else.” 
Meeting a man with the exceptional expe- 


rience of Dr. Sinclair, who has been succes- 
sively resident chaplain to the Bishop of 
London, rector of a populous London parish, 
and deputy to the Bishop of London, his 
visitor conceived it to be a unique oppor- 
tunity for obtaining a reliable opinion as to 
the status and-calibre of the younger genera- 
tion of the clergy of the Established Church. 

We speedily discover that, professionally 
speaking, the Church of England, especially 
since the years of agricultural depression, 
offers a very poor outlook indeed—even the 
value of the few “ family livings ” which re- 
main have been very much reduced. It has 
been calculated that if the income of the 
Church available for the payment of the 
clergy were equally divided, each man would 
receive £3 10s. per week; and the salary of 
a London curate, it seems, averages about 
£3 per week. In this respect, the Arch- 
deacon informs us, the London curate “is 
much better off than the vicars in the vast 
majurity of the parishes in the country—ex- 
cept in point of independence.” ‘The young 
men, it appears, are now drawn principally 
from the professional and upper commercial 
classes ; and Dr. Sinclair does not hesitate 
to declare that he regards as a danger the 
fact that the new men come from a class of 
less social standing than the class from which 
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they were accustomed to be drawn of yore, 
for, in his view, it inclines them more to the 
sacerdotal school, as giving them an impres- 
sion and position of greater importance. 
“The weakest point of the Church of 
England to-day,” continued Dr. Sinclair, “ is 
clerical education. Very few men come to 
the parishes with training in, or appreciation 
of, the composition of sermons or public 
reading, which are two of the most important 
functions of the clergy; and many of them 
know nothing of pastoral work, and are 
utterly without experience of the working- 
classes or knowledge of working-class ideas 
or movements. The men who come with the 
least preparation are passmen from Oxford, 
where students need attend only two sets of 
theological lectures. At Cambridge more 
is done, because there there is a society of 
tutors who form a species of pastoral college 
and look after the young men. The theo- 
logical colleges, for the most part, are on 
strongly High-Church lines, and there is a 
kind of free-masonry amongst the young men 
at these colleges which results in their 
adopting various descriptions of undesirable 
views. The men who come to the Bishop of 
London best trained are indisput- 
ably those from the Church Mis- 
sionary College at Islington ; for 
instance, in the last examination, 
the first six are from Islington. 
Next to them must be mentioned 
the men from Highbury, who are 
exceedingly well trained. I should 
wish that before a young man is 
ordained, whether he intends to 
settle in town or country, he 
should have done two years’ work 
as a layman in a parish populated 
by the labouring classes.” 
Questioned as to the influence 
of his Church on the labouring 
classes, Dr. Sinclair, speaking from 
his experience in Westminster, 
declared that in his parish “ their 
affection for the Church was ex- 
ceedingly strong,” adding, “ we 
had one hundred and twenty men 
in our Bible-class,” and he got 
help from the ¢lass in the working 
of the Church’s institutions which 
was very real and _ beneficial. 
“These men,” he observed, in 
answer to a remark as to the in- 
fluence of the Sunday newspaper 
on the London workmen, “ took 
no part in Hyde Park demonstra- 
tions, and when Professor Beesley 





stood for Westminster in the interest of Dis- 
establishment, he was beaten in that working- 
class constituency by more than two to one.” 
At the East-end of London, he confessed, the 
work of the Church remains to a large 
extent to be done, because there it is so 
terribly handicapped by want of resources ; 
but generally the affections of the la- 
bouring classes ale engaged without diffi- 
culty, wherever real fraternal work is being 
done. 

The Ven. Archdeacon’s visitor next mani- 
fested a curiosity as to the measure of the 
popularity of St. Paul’s, and Canon Sinclair 
readily enlightened him. To begin with the 
week-day services: The ten-o’clock services 
generally draw a congregation of about a hun- 
dred persons, mostly people from the country. 
The four-o’clock service is usually attended 
by about four hundred men and women, 
rising on Saturdays to some seven hundred— 
largely business men and business women— 
“for,” the Canon explains, “the City is full 
of business women.” By the way, a feature 
of the Saturday afternoons at St. Paul's is 
the parties of working-men from various 
parts of London, who are usually shown over 
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Chapter-House, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
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the Cathedral by one of the canons, and 
afterwards entertained to tea and talk in the 
Chapter-House. Another feature of the week- 
days at St. Paul’s is the series of distinctive 
festivals in association with philanthropic 
institutions. One of the most remarkable of 
these, for which Dr. Sinclair is responsible, 
is the Welsh Festival. Now, as to the Sun- 
lay services: First, let us note the fact, of 
which Canon Sinclair obviously is very proud, 
that, in the opinion of undoubted judges, the 
musical portion of the service, which is most 
thoroughly devotional, is the most perfect of 
its kind in Europe. It attracts a consider- 
able number of people from the West-End, 
especially at the Sunday morning services. 
On Sundays, the Canon believes, a very 
large proportion of the congregation come 
from the suburbs. Tuking the three services, 
he thinks the number of persons from all 
parts who attend St. Paul’s Cathedral on a 
Sunday, mey be put down at ten thousand 

thus: morning service, two thousand five 
hundred; afternoon service, two thousand 
five hundred ; evening service, five thousand, 
In the evenings the Cathedral is quite full 

even though, as frequently happens, the 
preacher be a young, unknown curate. Preach- 
ing under the circumstances is an exhausting 
task. The preacher learns whether he is 
making himself heard or not, by watching 
the fringe of people outside the seats; if 
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they move about, his voice is not reaching 

A a 5 
them. Fortunately for Canon Sinclair, he 
has a very clear voice—en parenthése, he 
is the only canon in the cathedral who 
intones. Canon Sinclair has always been 
happy in numbering in his congregation 
men of all ages. He entertains a strong 
opinion that the pulpit ought to be reserved 
mainly for spiritual teaching, but occasionally 
he takes topics of the day as the subjects of 
his sermons—for instance, the remarkable 
series on the Church and Nonconformity, 
and the notable series on Gambling, both of 
which produced a large correspondence. <A 
number of young men, he explained, write 
to him, as the outcome of his sermons, and 
sometimes even venture to call upon him for 
elucidation and counsel. 

“ But what do you specially do,” asked his 
visitor, “ for the great ‘ city’ which surrounds 
you—I mean. the network of chicanery and 
robbery which environs the Cathedral—in 
short, what do you specially do in fulfilment 
of your responsibility for the purification of 
the business-life of the gigantic organization 
at your doors, which includes tape-sharpers, 
company-swindlers, and reckless speculators 
amongst its elements ?” 

“ Well,” replied Canon Sinzlair, “the peo 
ple whose transactions in the City may be 
considered reprehensible are not in London 
on Sundays, and the question is, whether it 
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is wise to preach against people who are not 
present in the congregation. But, as a 
matter of fact, as 1 recall, I have preached 
a series of sermons on the duties of em- 
ployers and employees ; and Canon Newbolt 
has preached another series of sermons on 
‘The Ten Commandments as applied to 
Social Life.’ And then there are the mid- 
day services during Lent, when we have 
a series of short addresses from various 
preachers of great power and influence— 
direct, searching, personal appeals: large 
numbers of business men then come in, espe- 
cially to hear Canon Knox-Little.” 

Finally, after a canvass of several impor- 
tant social problems, which need not be 
indicated here, we reached the subject which 
is unmistakably closest to Archdeacon Sin- 
clair’s heart—the aspiration after a more 
intimate and active union between the 
Church and Nonconformity. 

Dr. Sinclair at once confesses that an 
enormous difficulty stands in the way of any 
interchange of pulpits or anything approxi- 
mating to an inter-working which would 
involve any participation of Nonconformists 
in the affairs of the Established Church. 
“A great organization like the Church of 
England,” he observes, “sticks very closely 
to its rules”—in fact, a great point of strength 

XXII—44 


to the preservation of Reformation principles 
in the Church of England is that its formu- 
laries are unaltered. The most stringent of 
these is the acceptance of the Thirty-nine 
Articles by its ministers—and when the 
Church will not permit a layman of its own, 
who can represent it in mission-houses, to 
preach in its regular pulpits, what hope can 
be entertained that Nonconformist ministers 
will be permitted to there appear ? Even sup- 
pose this difficulty of the Act of Uniformity 
out of the way, there would arise the further 
difficulty of determining what bodies of 
Nonconformists are more or less in accord 
with the main principles of the Church of 
England. The initial objection, however, 
was all-sufficient. The proposal that Non- 
conformist ministers should be admitted to 
Church pulpits would give the most serious 
offence to the High Church party; and 
altogether he did not regard it at present as 
within the region of practical politics. 

The support extended by the Noncon- 
formist bodies to the Disestablishment cam- 
paign Dr. Sinclair accepted as a great bar 
to the accomplishment of a real harmony. 
The Church, he said, is bound to regard 
itself as a trustee for the future generations 
of the religious endowments of the past, and 
its friends could not conceal their belief that 
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Disestablishment would involve a crippling 
of its resources, for, whatever might be the 
wishes of the Nonconformist bodies, there 
could be little doubt that if ever the Dis- 
establishment idea assumed a practical form 
the secularists and the non-religious poli- 
ticians would insist on a very large measure 
of Disendowment. 

“As a Nonconformist, as a strong sup- 
porter of a policy of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment, and as one who has in re- 
cent years come into intimate contact with 
leading provincial Radical politicians,” re- 
marked his visitor, “I feel bound to confess 
to you that, mainly as a consequence of the 
vastly increased activity of the Established 
Church during the past decade, the Dises- 
tablishment agitation, in my opinion, is far 
from being as strong and as live a factor as 
it was a few years ago.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed the Canon, pacing the 
room with his hands behind his back, “I 
think if she is wise the Church has the game 
in her own hands.” 

“But the chief hindrance to a mutual 
understanding,” Dr. Sinclair went on to say, 
“is the extensive influence still exerted in 
the Church by the party which has been the 
outcome of the Oxford Movement,” and he 
clearly indicated once more the great diffe- 
rence which exists between the medieval 
party (which is now beginning an agitation 
for the alteration of the Prayer Book) and the 
central body of which Archdeacon Sinclair 
is a member, with its moderate and evan- 
gelical allies. 

Whereupon his visitor: “Does the situa- 
tion never strike you, Archdeacon, as highly 
humorous—two warring Churches, at least, 
within the Establishment, combined in a 
resolve to maintain regulations which will 
continue to exclude another series of 
Churches ?” 

“The Church of England,” answered the 
Archdeacon, “is anxious to include every- 
body that does not deliberately exclude him- 
self. As to the elasticity of the formularies 
of the Church of England, they were not 
considered so elastic before the time of Dr. 
Newman and his famous Tract No. 90. Since 
that influence was brought to bear upon the 
Church a considerable number of clergymen 
have accepted the Thirty-nine Articles in 
the sense of that Tract. That essay was an 
ingenious attempt to show how the words 
could be interpreted—what, by every con- 
ceivable artifice, they could be made to mean ; 
and these clergymen, by the contempt that 
they cast upon the Articles, show how little 


they think their real purport accords with 
the interpretation they have been pleased, 
for their own purposes, to put upon them. 
One cause which has led to the elasticity, I 
may explain to you, has been the fact that 
the benefices of the Church of England are 
treated as freeholds, and not as trusts, and that 
when trials have been held for want of con- 
sistency with the formularies of the Church, 
the matter has been debated in the law courts 
from the point of view of the freehold alone,” 
The Oxford influence, however, the Arch- 
deacon is disposed to treat as a transitory 
factor, which, if they wait patiently, will 
disappear. 

“In the meantime,” Dr. Sinclair went on, 
“can the Nonconformists suggest any plan 
by which they can be included in the great 
body of National Christianity? We should 
welcome the consideration of such a scheme 
with enthusiasm. For my own part, I am 
content at present, speaking generally, to 
aim at mutual understanding in the bonds 
of peace, leading to consequences which can- 
not for the moment be foreseen ; but I shall 
be pleased to hear of any proposal which 
contains the germ of closer unity and greater 
usefulness. It has often occurred to me of 
late that the time has arrived for another 
conference between the leaders of both sides, 
such as that held at the Savoy in the reign 
of Charles II., and that held at Hampton 
Court under James I. Such a conference, as 
the minutes show, would be strictly in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the resolutions 
on Christian unity passed by the last Lambeth 
Conference in 1888.” 

“Let us hope, then, that the SuNDAY 
MAGAZINE Interview will not be fruitless : 
let us hope that the issue will be a ‘St. 
Paul’s Conference’ which will substantially 
advance the great and vital cause of Christian 
unity.” 

“Let us hope so,” cordially echoed Arch- 
deacon Sinclair. 

And shortly after we parted, with best 
wishes, from a man of unmistakable power 
and of large possibilities. His main defect, 
in the eyes of some people, is the restraint 
in expression which occasionally charac- 
terizes him—doubtless the result of the de- 
mands of an administrative office in which 
the exercise of the keenest discretion is de- 
manded. You are inclined to cry, “If he 
would only let himself go!” When he con- 


ceives that the time has arrived to “let: 


himself go,” Archdeacon Sinclair will in all 
probability take rank amongst the great 
controlling forces of the Established Church. 
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CHAPTERS FROM THE EARLY HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


By T. BOWMAN STEPHENSON, D.D., LL.D. 
IV. HOW BREBGUF LIVED AND DIED, 


WAS once in Rome when a 
“ Beatification” took place. 
It is a kind of halfway house 
towards canonization; a sort 
of “intermediate” on the way 
to the degree. The service 
was described to me as one of 

amazing pomp. Two thousand candles were 

burning in the chamber: the Sistine choir 
sang its noblest: bishops, archbishops, and 
many cardinals swelled the imposing train, 
and the Pope himself officiated at the altar. 

Whatever may be thought of the Roman 

theory of saintship, no one can deny that 

such a ceremonial must lift into a glittering 

prominence any memory thus honoured. I 

asked who was the holy person thus dis- 

tinguished. So far as I could learn, he was 
chiefly remarkable for those outward self- 
mortifications of which a cleanly Englishman 
cannot comfortably think. He had lived 
in some corner of the Coliseum ruins ; he 
had seldom changed his linen ; and he had 
systematically begged at the doors of all the 
hotels in Rome. I could not well understand 
why he should have been “beatified” for 
this ; and I could not help saying to myself, 

What determines the selection of subjects for 

its highest honours by this great Roman 

Church ? Does canonization, like so much 

else in the world, go by favour? Are there 

no worthier than some of these? And espe- 
cially are there not to be found, in the long 
roll of Roman Catholic believers, men and 
women whose lives would appeal to the re- 
gard of the common conscience more strongly 
than these do? The world has little respect 
for those mortifications, which if universally 
practised would undermine civilisation, and, 
indeed, destroy human life. It feels little 
gratitude to those whose religion is self- 
centred and unpractical. But it holds in 
great honour men who habitually forget 
themselves in their anxiety for others ; who 
endure personal suffering and inconvenience 
because, without them, some high work for 
humanity cannot be done. Men whose whole 
life is a crucifixion of selfishness will not 
lack the respect of the world, even though 
it dissents from some of the beliefs which 
they have held most dearly ; and multitudes 
who think the whole theory of “canoniza- 
tion” to be based upon an impious assump- 





tion, would not grudge any halo which could 
be thrown around the memory of such a 
“saint.” 

Why has not Jean de Brébceuf been ca- 
nonized? If ever there lived a man who, 
in temper, in creed, in devotion, repre- 
sented perfectly the spirit of Roman Church- 
manship, it was he. If ever there was a 
man who joined with absolute submission to 
his own system, a courage, a self-devotion, 
an endurance which compel men to grant 
him the name of “hero,” Brébeeuf was that 
man. And surely “ saintship ” would be less 
questioned and questionable, if it were re- 
quired that every saint should also be a 
“ hero.” 

Brébeeuf was the most striking personage 
in that band of Jesuit missionaries which two 
hundred and fifty years ago pierced the 
American wilderness, to plant the cross 
amongst the Hurons. These tribes were nu- 
merous, they dwelt in well-established town- 
ships, and were influential through their 
kinship with many neighbouring clans. They 
were, perhaps, the only real rivals of the 
terrible Iroquois, and if they could be won 
to Christ, religion would have a vantage 
ground from which it might operate power- 
fully upon vast areas of population. To such 
a call the brethren could not be deaf. 

Quebec was necessarily their starting-point. 
The stoutest heart might have quailed before 
the length of the journey, and recoiled from 
the only method of accomplishing it. The 
Hurons, who should come down for their 
annual “trade,” must be persuaded to receive 
the three missionaries into their company, 
and give them passage in their boats. The 
first negotiations failed at the last moment, 
and the whole enterprise had to be postponed 
for a year. Patiently the Jesuits waited, 
employing every moment in acquiring the 
language of their exile. At last, after tedious, 
perplexing, and provoking vacillation, the 
Indians were persuaded to receive them, and 
they embarked on their journey of nine hun- 
dred miles. Nine hundred miles! but such 
miles, in such company, and by such con- 
veyances! Each Frenchman had to toil at 
paddling, like his Indian comrade. They 
must travel bare-footed to save the birch- 
bark canoe. Thirty-five times the canoes, 
with all their contents, had to be lifted from 
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the water, and carried across wearying 
“ portages.” Almost daily it was necessary 
for them to spring into the water, and drive 
the canoe onward by sheer force against the 
rushing stream. The forest journeys weve 
as exhausting and more gruesome than those 
by water. Their food was scanty and ill- 
cooked. The accidents of the journey sepa- 
rated the Frenchmen, and they were unable 
to sustain each other by converse, or even to 
mingle their tears in sympathy. One of 
their number was robbed and purposely left 
behind, and had to struggle through alone, 
until he reached his destination half dead. 
Two others fared little better, and Brébceuf, 
whose stature and strength gained for him 
the reluctant respect of the savages, often 
doubted whether he could endure to the end. 
When at length the party landed on the 
shore of Georgian Bay, his Indian comrades 
instantly left him alone, whilst they took their 
way to their villages. His heart might well 
have failed him then, for he was absolutely 
alone in the wilderness, without a roof to 
shelter him for the night, without a human 
being to whom he could speak a word, a 
thousand miles distant from the nearest out- 
post of civilisation and Christianity. 

Yet this stout heart did not quail. He 
had visited this region on an exploring ex- 
pedition. The town in which he then 
lodged had been utterly destroyed, but he 
had heard of a new town established within 
perhaps twenty miles. So he knelt and 
thanked God for the protection which had 
kept him so far, hid in a “cache” his slen- 
der baggage and the precious vessels of the 
mass, and started off to find the new settle- 
ment. After many weary hours’ marching, 
he entered the town, and waited during 
many anxious weeks, until, one by one, his 
comrades arrived, weary, famine-stricken, 
impoverished, and half dead. Through such 
sufferings they won their way to their work. 

At Ihonatira Bréboeuf thought it best to 
stay, and here the mission-house was built. 
It was much like the long Indian houses 
surrounding it. It was formed of saplings 
thrust into the ground, and bent together to 
form the ribs of the roof, which was com- 
pleted by sheets of bark. The Indian houses 
were open from end to end, but the Jesuits 
divided their rude structure into three parts. 
The outermost was their reception-room and 
store ; the middle portion was living-room, 
bedroom, study, and workshop ; the inmost, 
their chapel, was gay with all the adorn- 
ments which they had dragged through the 
wilderness at so much cost. Their fire 


smouldered in the midst of the central room, 
the smoke escaping through a hole in the 
roof. Their beds were sheets of bark, and 
their covering were a few skins of wild 
animals. Thus, daily enduring hardness far 
beyond what is demanded of the roughest 
criminal in Europe, these Christian gentle- 
men were content to toil for the salvation of 
the savages around them. 

One of their greatest trials was their 
almost complete want of privacy. Indian 
ideas of hospitality made it lawful for any 
man to enter the house unbidden, and to 
squat down in silence, until he or his host 
should choose to commence a conversation. 
The nuisance was exaggerated in their case, 
because the mission-house was to these igno- 
rant savages a very museum of wonders. 
The mill, with which they ground their 
maize, never lacked volunteers to turn its 
handle. The highly coloured adornments 
of the chapel forced from their impassive 
visitors grunts of astonishment and delight. 
But most wonderful was the clock which 
they had managed to transport through the 
wilderness. The Indians would sit for 
hours before it, waiting silently for its 
striking. They called it the “Captain,” 
imagined that it must be alive, and inquired 
what it lived upon. The civilised brain 
contrived to extract from the ignorance of 
the savages a little respite from their com- 
pany ; for the Indians were told that when 
the “Captain” struck twelve he meant 
* Dinner,” and when he struck four he said 
“Go home.” Obedient to the mysterious 
command, the visitors trooped off when four 
o'clock was sounded ; and the fathers, left 
for awhile alone, could take counsel together. 

In various ways they sought to ingratiate 
themselves with the people. Especially they 
adopted the policy which has so often been 
attended with lamentable results in the mis- 
sion-field. They associated themselves with 
intertribal wars, promised the aid of the few 
fire-arms they possessed, and taught their 
savage friends to strengthen their palisade 
defences with flanking bastions. These 
hints on military engineering were quickly 
adopted by this nation of warriors. 

Meantime the great purpose which had 
inspired their mission was not overlooked. 
Brébeeuf himself gathered the children round 
him, not disdaining to make the lesson pala- 
table by such little gifts as children love, 
and taught them to sing the Paternoster, the 
Ave, and the Credo, which had now been 
translated into Huron, and to make with all 
due solemnity the sign of the cross. The 
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children learned the formularies and the 
ceremony readily enough, but the elders of 
the tribe were more difficult to win. They 
would acknowledge the truth of the French- 
men’s doctrine as complacently as a formalist 
Englishman mutters his creed; but they 
wholly declined to accept it for themselves. 
“Tt was good for the French, but they were 
another people, and had different customs.” 
The priests made practically no converts, 
though they baptized a few adults who were 
in the article of death, and greatly rejoiced 
in being able, by the application of a few 
drops of water, to change many a dying 
Indian child into a “little angel.” But this 
weariness of hope deferred was ere long to 
be broken by incidents stirring and tragic 
enough. 

Meanwhile let us take advantage of this 
comparative calm to see what manner of 
man Brébeeuf, founder and champion of the 
Huron mission, was. He was a Norman of 
noble birth. He was tall and very strongly 
framed. He would have made a soldier of 
mark, but he was vowed to a holier war, 
and the Jesuit training had knit up all his 
qualities into a force flexible and tenacious 
as the finest steel. His mental subtilty was 
not more remarkable than his physical en- 
durance. His mind was open to the wildest 
dreams of superstition, but always yielded 
to the curb of his spiritual rulers. He had 
a vitality so affluent that it laid him open to 
every temptation; yet his will had so per- 
fect a control of every nerve that he could 
endure unmoved sufferings which would 
have unmanned the stoniest-hearted In- 
dian. One better fitted alike by the excel- 
lences and the defects of his nature for such 
a mission as this cannot be imagined. 

It is not surprising that to such a man, in 
such circumstances of stress, visions should 
often have been vouchsafed. To him the 
devils which appeared, sometimes in the 
form of wild animals, were as real as to St. 
Dunstan. That death should have become 
visible to him in the form of a grisly skele- 
lon is not surprising, when we remember 
how continually he lived in the shadow of 
death. The Virgin vouchsafed to him a 
special revelation of herself ; and a vision of 
heaven, as glorious as the Patmos picture of 
the New Jerusalem, beckoned him on to his 
reward. But the most striking of all was a 
vision which proved to be prophetic. He 
saw in the air an enormous cross, hover- 
ing over the Iroquois country, and slowly 
approaching. When his friends asked, 
“How large was it?” he replied solemnly, 


“Large enough to crucify us all.” To him 
and to them such visions were indubitably 
real, and they who saw them must have 
lived in a constant state of mental and 
spiritual exaltation, To them life was only 
valuable as it served their mission, and 
death could have no terrors. 

One brief, bright day of success was 
granted to the missionaries, when in the 
new town of Ossossané, a new mission-house 
was opened, and the first adult convert 
baptized. The building was seventy feet 
long, and the priests arranged it for an im- 
posing ceremonial. Over the altar were hung 
pictures of Christ and of the Virgin, both of 
life-size, which had been brought all the way 
from Quebec at infinite pains and risk. Still 
more to the Huron taste was a picture of the 
Last Judgment, wrought in the horrible 
realism with which one is familiar in the 
galleries of Italy. The doorway was made 
attractive with boughs of spruce and with 
tinsel paper. From far and near the Indians 
came to sce the wonderful show, and were 
surprised out of their stolid self-possession. 
When the actual ceremonial commenced, the 
house was crowded to suffocation with war- 
riors and women, with youths that aped the 
gravity of men, and with girls who had 
donned every morsel of finery they possessed. 
The priests were arrayed in their most showy 
garb, and were followed in every movement 
by hundreds of glittering but unsympathetic 
eyes. The fumes of the incense, the ringing 
of the bell, the elevation of the Host, the 
sprinkling of the water, and the muttering 
of the mysterious words, seemed to them a 
great ‘‘ medicine”—some necromantic cere- 
mony ; an impression that was strengthened 
as the “brave,” who was being baptized, 
overcome by emotions of wonder and awe, 
lost the self-possession which every Indian 
man values so highly. The ceremonial of 
the day was reported to the Jesuit head- 
quarters in a tone of triumph and hope, 
which anticipated a speedy submission of 
whole tribes to the faith: and who would 
grudge these heroic, if mistaken men, the 
joyful hope so hardly earned ? 

But the sky soon lowered. Small-pox was 
increasing amongst the people, and malicious 
and cunning whispers spread suspicion of 
their black-robed visitors. An admiration, 
mixed with fear, had been created by the 
many proofs of their cleverness. The mys- 
terious powers which they claimed for some 
of their ceremonies led the people to be- 
lieve that they were masters of magic ; and 
it is not surprising that a sinister interpreta- 
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tion was puié upon even simple actions. Now 
they were met with sullen silence as they 
entered house or village. Their offers of kindly 
service to the sick were repulsed ; and they 
were watched suspiciously when they ap- 
proached a child to enquire after its condi- 
tion. That they were not speedily despatched 
is wonderful, and is probably explained by 
the anxiety of the Indians to avoid a breach 
with their French allies, and perhaps by some 
dread of the magical powers with which the 
missionaries were credited. 

One terrible experience they had, when a 
council of the whole nation was summoned 
to discuss the pest and its causes. The as- 
sembly was held with all the deliberation 
and decorum of the Indian usage. Four 
tribes were represented, with one of which 
the missionaries sat, as belonging to it by 
residence. During the three days of preli- 
minary intercourse, Bréboeuf, who now, as 
generally, was the guardian and spokesman 
of his brethren, exerted all his ingenuity to 
win favour with influential chiefs. But he 
did not forget his religious character, and 
after charming his listeners with a few astro- 
nomical facts, he drew for them a Jesuit pic- 
ture of hell, which he represented as a sort 
of illimitable and eternal aggregate of the 
tortures of the Inquisition. 

Then came the critical night. Chief after 
chief arose, and with all the arts of Indian 
rhetoric, painted the horrors of the pest, and 
charged it upon the Jesuits as the cause. 
When Brébceuf rose to reply to one cunning 
old orator, the assembly with one voice 
clamoured for the surrender of a “ charmed 
cloth,” from which they declared their 
miseries had come. The missionary’s denial 
that he had any such cloth was met with 
scornful shouts. “If that was not the cause, 
what was it?” His medical explanations, 
mingled with pious exhortation, only roused 
their anger further, and the excited debate, 
broken by bursts of clamour, continued till 
past midnight. It was a miracle that they 
were not murdered on the spot. “If one of 
our young men should split your head we 
should find no fault,” grunted one old chief 
to Brebeeuf. Perhaps it was only his phy- 
sical endurance, in which he outvied the 
strongest Indian, and his indomitable courage, 
which none of them could surpass, which 
brought the intrepid missionary through 
scatheless. His comrades ascribed the issue 
to the intervention of the Virgin. But dur- 
ing those long hours, when their fate hung in 
the balance, they must have tasted again and 
again the bitterness of death. 


And they still went in daily peril of their 
lives. They were warned that sentence of 
death had been passed upon them. And how 
calmly they anticipated and prepared for 
their fate, is shown by the letter which Bré- 
boeuf wrote to the Superior at Quebec. 
“We are, perhaps, about to give our blood 
and lives in the cause of our Master, Jesus 
Christ. . . . Blessed be His name for ever, 
that He has chosen us among so many better 
than we, to aid Him to bear His cross in this 
land! In all things His holy will be done.” 
And then he tells how he has arranged with 
their most trusted convert to take charge of 
the sacred vessels of the altar, and especially 
of the dictionary of the Huron language, 
which they had managed to compile, as well 
as of certain other translations. And, finally, 
he asks for masses and prayers when the 
end shall have come. The theology of these 
men seems to us a strange distortion of the 
simplicity of the Gospel; but in their atti- 
tude and words at this awful crisis, one hears 
a not unworthy echo of the great Apostle, 
“T am ready to be offered.” 


They resolved at this time upon a bold 
and singular expedient. The Huron cus- 
tom enjoined that those who were about 
to die, whether in the course of nature or 
by sentence of the council, should summon 
their neighbours and friends to a farewell 
feast. One would think that only savage 
stolidity would enable a man to act as host, 
and only savage greed and nonchalance 
would enable men to be guests on such a 
gruesome occasion. But the Jesuits went 
through it calmly, thus advertising to all 
the tribe that they knew the axe was hang- 
ing over their heads, and that they were not 
afraid to meet it as it fell. It was-a strange 
scene. The house was thronged with hungry 
guests. Each devoured his ample portion, 
listened in gloomy silence to the exhortation 
of the black-robed chief, and departed with- 
out a word indicating either gratitude or 
compassion. But the dauntless bearing of 
the strangers had made its impression, and 
the aspect of affairs brightened with them 
for a time. 

The union of this sublime heroism with a 
puerile superstition is amazing ; and of this 
their own communications give witness. 
For amid all the strain of their anxieties, 
reports to their superiors were regularly 
rendered, and these not brief, business-like 
statements of where and how they were 
faring. Their “relations” are such papers 
as might now be presented to a society of 
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anthropologists or geographers, vividly de- 
scribing manners and customs, philosophi- 
cally defining social and political systems, 
discussing peculiarities of language and vari- 
ations of race, detailing superstitions, and 
discriminating rude theological conceptions. 
They enter very fully into the varying for- 
tunes of their enterprise, recounting indi- 
vidual cases of baptism, mentioning with 
frank delight the ornaments of their altar 
on some special occasion, or recounting the 
stages through which some suspicious and 
sensual savage was brought to see a glimpse 
of the truth. Through all shines the white 
flame of an intense religious enthusiasm, so 
that these productions, often written by the 
flickering light of a camp fire, or when 
seated on some rock at the edge of a rapid, 
round which a portage was necessary, or amid 
the murky atmosphere and Babel sounds of 
an Indian wigwam, are amongst the most 
wonderful and remarkable productions of 
literature. 

One of the brethren describes the daily 
routine of the missionaries’ lives. They 
rose at four in the morning, and gave four 
hours to the exercises of private and col- 
lective devotion. At eight o’clock a swarm 
of Indians entered the mission-dwelling, 
most of them actuated by curiosity, covet- 
ousness, and love of mischief. A few, more 
candid and serious, were weeded out of the 
crowd, and were kept for catechising when 
the rest had been cleverly and courteously 
dismissed. The lessons were often, perforce, 
suspended, whilst the guests lolled smoking 
around the fire, which blazed in the middle 
of the house. Meantime one of the fathers 
had to watch the pupils with the eyes of a 
detective, for every one of them was a born 
thief. Dinner was at two, and, like break- 
fast and supper, was a Spartan meal. It 
consisted of boiled maize, flavoured and 
strengthened with pieces of kippered fish. 
Each man had a log for his chair, and 
a wooden platter for his table furniture. 
Their light by day streamed through the 
open roof; by night it was the glare of the 
fire. They had a few wax candles, but 
these were sacredly kept for altar-lights, as 
the few ears of wheat they could raise were 
kept to provide the sacramental wafer. 
Brethren who could be spared during the 
day visited the houses of the settlement, 
and in spite of suspicion, insult, and con- 
tempt, endeavoured to promote the religious 
enlightenment of the people. Especially 
they had the eyes of a lynx and the fingers 
of a conjurer for a possible baptism. Le 


Mercier tells how Pijart baptized a little 
child two months old, whose parents refused 
their consent. He offered to the child a 
little sugared water, but at the same moment 
dipped his finger in it, and, bending over the 
child in seeming solicitude for it, touched the 
baby face with his wet finger. This bit of 
pious jugglery is recounted with high thank- 
fulness, and indeed the same priest accounts 
for the suspicious and malicious attitude of 
the people towards the brethren by the 
theory that “the devil was enraged because 
they had placed so many of these little 
innocents in heaven.” 

So, with much that was morbid in their 
temper, and much in their creed that was 
mere superstition, but with a purposeful 
devotion never surpassed in the annals of 
heroism, these men toiled on, rarely cheered 
by a hopeful conversion, constantly met with 
ingratitude, suspicion, and malice, and living 
always with their lives in their hands. We 
have not space, and indeed it is not our 
purpose, to trace the history of their mission. 
The glimpses we have obtained enable us to 
know what manner of men they were, and 
to prepare us for the heroism of their death, 
Most of them died by violence, or by disease 
brought on through the hardships of their 
daily martyrdom. But none died more hor- 
ribly or more nobly than Brébeeuf. 

The Iroquois had burst upon the Hurons 
once more. For months they had been clos- 
ing in upon their victims. ‘Two towns had 
already been annihilated. The Hurons of 
the remaining towns might have resisted 
successfully, for they were far more nume- 
rous than their assailants, but they seemed 
to be stupefied by the approach of the terror 
and to be incapable of resistance, At length 
the attack was delivered upon St. Louis, a 
settlement in which Brébceuf and his com- 
rade Lalemant were staying. They would 
not escape, though entreated to do so by the 
few Christian converts. They stayed to cheer 
the defenders, and by a word or a sign at 
the last moment to secure heaven for those 
who should fall. The struggle was terrible, 
for the Hurons were at bay; but nothing 
could resist the fury of the Iroquois attack. 
The town was fired; the breaches were 
stormed ; those who were not instantly de- 
spatched or burnt in the blazing houses were 
bound and reserved for torture. Amongst 
these were the two Jesuits. Both were put 
to death with dreadful cruelties ; but we will 
not recount the details of Lalemant’s agony, 
nor dare we describe in detail all the horrors 
of Brébceuf’s martyrdom ; but we must say 
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enough to show of what heroic mould he 
was. 

Two days after his capture he was bound 
to astake. Forgetful of himself, he addressed 
to his converts passionate exhortations to be 
faithful in this hour of terror. When the 
Iroquois applied fire to every part of his 
body, he only threatened them with the doom 
of their sins unless they repented. To make 
him incapable of speech, they cut away his 
lower lip and thrust a red-hot iron down his 
throat. But they wrung from him not a 
single groan. Then with fiendish malignity 
they ied forth his comrade and tortured him 
before the eyes of his superior. Oh, how 
gladly would he have helped him, or died 
for him, but he could only lift his eyes to 
heaven in prayer for the comrade in suffer- 
ing. Then they hung round Brébeeuf’s neck 
a ring of hatchets heated red; but not a ery 
came from him. Now, in mockery of bap- 
tism, they poured boiling water on the heads 
of their captives, shouting, “‘ Nobody can be 
saved without a good baptism.” Still their 
victim flinched not; and they cut strips of 
flesh from his body and devoured them before 


his eyes. With many other fiendish inge- 
nuities they tortured him ; then they scalped 
him, and, as he was at length dying, tore 
open his breast and drank the blood of so 
great a “ brave,” and finally a chief devoured 
his heart. The four hours’ agony was over, 
and the valiant soul at peace. Few have died 
so horrible a death; none ever died more 
truly for the people to whom hea had given 
his life. What could be gathered of the 
bodies of these two martyred men was car- 
ried to rest in consecrated ground, and the 
skull of Brébceuf is still preserved in a reli- 
quary at Quebec. But the story of his self- 
devotion to a great cause can work more 
wonders than any relic. It can command 
the admiration of those who dissent from his 
creed ; it can fire the enthusiasm of young 
and generous hearts. It proves to the world 
how great a force is a faith held with all the 
soul and lived out honestly to its legitimate 
consequences ; and it enables us to see how 
truly life can be ennobled by an absorbing 
and self-forgetful enthusiasm when that 
enthusiasm is fed by the fires of the 
cross. 
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- are back again, my wife and 


I, at Mandalay, after our fur- 


three eventful months have 
sped away amid varied scenes 
and labours, and once more we 
r find ourselves in the “Golden 
‘3 City” of the Burmans. We have 
Y just finished a twenty-three hours’ 
continuous journey by rail of three 
hundred and eighty-six miles from Rangoon, 
and have been met at the station by our dear 
friend and colleague, Mr. Bestall. We have 
joyfully exchanged greetings with the Bur- 
mese preachers and teachers of the infant 
Mission, together with some sixty or seventy 
boys and girls belonging to our schools, the 
sight of whom does much to compensate us 
for the absence of the whole of our own 
five, whom we have had to leave in England, 
to receive an education and training which 
they would never receive in this country and 
climate. We have looked round a little 


* It is with _ and with strong prayer that I publish this 
paper.—Ep. of Sunpay Macazinz. 
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and are having a much appreciated cup of 
tea. 

“Wouldn’t you like to go and see the 
Home for Lepers ?” 

* Certainly.” 

The sun is not far from setting, and “ the 
sky will soon close in,” as the Burmese 
language puts it, so there is no time to lose. 
We hasten round to the Home, situated out- 
side the town. About a quarter of a ‘mile 
away from the limits of the town we reach 
an enclosure of six or seven acres of land 
within a bamboo fence, containing eight or 
nine buildings, large and small, of bamboo 
and teak, such as are common in Burma. 
A signboard over the outer gate informs the 
public that this is the Home for Lepers. As 
we enter the inmates are just having their 
evening meal, seated, as usual in this climate, 
on the ground out of doors, each with a plate 
of rice and curry before him. Two of the 
buildings we first reach on entering the pre- 
mises I recognise as the only two that were 
finished when we left on furlough in 1891. 
All the rest of the establishment represents 
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Group of Lepers. 


the work of my colleague, and it fell to his 
lot to undertake the ingathering of the first 
lepers and to bring the institution to its 
present development. We have now sixty- 
one lepers in the Home, twenty-three of 
whom are females. 

Like all the natives of the East they are 
eating their food with their hands, except 
such as, through the ravages of the disease, 
are so badly off for fingers that they cannot 
pick up the food, and are obliged to use 
a spoon, poor souls. Leprosy soon attacks 
the fingers and toes. The fingers will begin 
to pain very much. There will be swelling, 
with inflammation and suppuration, portions 
of the bone will work out to the surface, 
and when these first sores have healed up, the 
fingers wiil be found to have shortened, per- 
haps to half their proper length. From time 
to time this process is repeated in the hands 
or feet, or both, until, in some cases we have 
had here, the whole of the fingers are gone, 
and even the hands and feet have entirely 
disappeared. This is perhaps the most charac- 
teristic symptom of the disease, and here 

re patients in almost all stages of it, some 
with hands and feet in sores, some very much 
mutilated, some partially or wholly gone, 
some quite bent and rigid. Notwithstanding 
the quietness there is about the place, and 


the still listlessness of despair written more 
or less on all the faces—for there is hardly 
the vestige of a hope of cure for any of them 
—they seem to be enjoying their food, and 
to the cheerful “ How are you?” they give 
in chorus the equivalent of the conventional 
“Very well, thank you.” So they are, most 
of them, very well, with that one large excep- 
tion. Nor are they averse to a cheerful 
word, or backward at a quiet laugh at any 
passing pleasantry. They retain to the last 
as much as they can of that lightsome cheer- 
fulness and buoyancy of spirit that is so 
remarkable in the Burmans as a races They 
are of all ages, from childhood to old age. 
Here in the women’s ward is a little leper 
boy, only eight years of age, sitting, with 
unnatural gravity of face, beside his mother, 
a leper. There are several young people in 
their teens, of both sexes; but the majority 
are people in middle life. The disease is 
very slow and insidious, and often lasts many 
years. Amongst them is an old man, of mild 
and peaceful countenance, with his right 
hand quite maimed and bent by the disease, 
his eyes completely gone, and very deaf, but 
not otherwise ill-looking. He it was whose 
little granddaughter, quite a child, was beg- 
ging and cooking for him when first he was 
found, and when he came to understand that 
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it was proposed, for her good, to remove her 
to the girls’ school, he could not see how it 
would be possible to dispense with the aid of 
his little maid. But, thanks to the Home, 
the poor old man is comfortably housed and 
provided for, and the little girl is one of three 
such healthy children of lepers whom we 
have rescued and are providing for in the 
Mission school, and we hope to educate them 
and open out to them a useful future. The 
little daughter of this old blind leper is an 
exceedingly intelligent child, the brightest 
in the school. We hope to train her up for 
a teacher. The old man sits on his heels 
and talks to himself in quite an audible 
undertone, oblivious of the fact that many 
persons are around him. Is he not effectu- 
ally shut out from the world by a triple 
barrier, a leper, blind, and deaf? He 
must needs hold converse with himself if 
at all. 

The faces of the lepers are in some cases 
quite natural in appearance, and nothing but 
the maimed hands and feet would indicate 
the presence of the disease, but in other 
instances the skin of the face is thickened, 
the cartilage of the nose has given way and 
sunk, and’thus the countenance has become 
so marred as to give the unfortunate sufferer 
quite a repulsive and sinister appearance. 

As we pass through the premises to get to 
the different wards we see here and there 
a tiny garden, a few yards square, that the 
inmates have made for themselves, with a 
gourd, a few beans, a few pepper plants, or a 
flower or two growing. Yonder is a pigeon- 
cote, which Mr. Bestall has put up and stocked, 
that they may have something for occupation 
and amusement ; a few fowls are about the 
place with chickens ; and here is a monkey, 
overflowing, as Jacko always is, with uncon- 
scious drollery, with serio-comic face, making 
his salaam and performing the few tricks the 
poor fellows have taught him, and then shoul- 
dering his little water-can and coming round 
to beg coppers from the visitors. 

About the middle of the settlement stands 
a neat little teak and bamboo building with 
coloured-glass windows. ‘This is the little 
chapel of the place, for here we have the 
preaching of the Gospel and prayer regularly 
conducted, and some of those who have 
reached the end of their sufferings here have 
died in the faith of Jesus, and we may well 
hope that many more will turn from the faith 
of their fathers, which holds out no hopes 
of a Saviour, to the merciful loving-kindness 
of the Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, 
through His Son Jesus Christ. Buddhism 


takes a very harsh and pessimistic view of 
such a condition as theirs, and offers but 
little chance of bettering it. All suffering is 
the direct result of, and is proportioned to, 
the sins of this and former births, and there 
is no hope of better things in future trans- 
migrations, except as the result of works of 
merit, which are out of reach to the leper. 
We can, therefore, well understand how pre- 
cious must be the light of the Gospel when it 
penetrates the black darkness of a leper’s 
hopeless sorrow. 

Only last week, one of our poor lepers, 
in great weakness and suffering, lifted her 
mutilated hands and cried, “ Jesus Christ, I 
have no relatives ; all are dead. Jesus Christ, 
save me!” She is gone, and we have no 
reason to doubt that her prayer was heard. 
Another is now lying on his mat in great 
suffering. In reply to my inquiry as to 
whom he is trusting, he also puts up his two 
wasted, shapeless remnants of hands in the 
attitude of supplication, and his dull eyes 
light up as he assures me in a hoarse whisper, 
for his voice is gone, that he is constantly 
lifting up his heart to the Eternal God. This 
is the name by which we speak of the Divine 
Father in Burmese ; by that adjective ‘ eter- 
nal” we are well able to distinguish Him from 
the Buddha, who at his death is said to have 
passed away into Nirvana. Ah, yes, doubt- 
less many of these poor, lone, crippled way- 
farers, plodding so painfully along life’s rug- 
ged pathway, will reach the happy goal at 
last. ‘ There are first that shall be last, and 
the last first.” 

In a tiny bamboo house, away from the 
general female ward, is another poor creature 
suffering from a complication of elephantiasis 
of the face with leprosy, and in an advanced 
stage of the disease, whose face and body, 
marred almost beyond recognition, have ren- 
dered her case so loathsome, even to her 
fellow-lepers, that in their superstitious fear 
they thought her a beeloo (superhuman mon- 
ster), and huddled together in the farthest 
corner, afraid to remain in the same building 
with her. For this reason she has been re- 
moved to this little hut, where she can be 
quiet, with two to watch and tend her, and 
here we find her in the deepening twilight, 
dying. Iwill not attempt to describe the 
scene as we found it, but will merely say 
that the sight and the odour were salutary 
and humbling reminders of what these poor 
frail “ bodies of our humiliation” may come 
to. My companion enters into conversation 
with her, but she hears and understands with 
difficulty, for she is almost gone, and after a 
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few words of comfort we bid her good-bye. 
The next evening she was dead. 

Several of the lepers have lost their voices 
and can only speak in a hoarse whisper. 
Others are suffering from difficulty of breath- 
ing, from general debility, and various com- 
plaints, whilst very few of them are free from 
the deep intractable ulcers which are speci- 
ally characteristic of the disease. So long as 
the leper can get about a little and eat his 
food he keeps up fairly well, but when any 
additional disease takes hold of him he has 
no stamina to resist it and soon succumbs. 

A curious form of the disease is the an- 
esthetic, in which certain of the nerves 
become affected before any visible change 
takes place, so that sensation is lost in the 
areas of skin supplied by them. An illus- 
tration of this is before us in the case of an 
elderly man, quiet, pleasant, and well-dis- 
posed, formerly a Buddhist monk, who 
showed us a severe wound several inches 
long on his arm, It occurred during the 
recent abnormally cold weather in Mandalay, 
in January, when the thermometer went 
down to 53°. The poor creatures were 
shivering over a fire of sticks trying to warm 
themselves, and this man unfortunately 
burnt his arm badly, before he was aware 
that it was in contact with the fire, owing to 
the want of feelingin the limb. We none of 
us like to suffer pain, but I could not help 
feeling, as I looked at this case, what a mercy 
it is that the healthy subject feels it the 
instant a wound or bruise or burn com- 
mences, and has not to wait until he is badly 
injured before he is aware of it. The /itéle 
annoyances of life are often blessings in dis- 
guise. 

One case struck me as peculiarly distress- 
ing, that of an ayah (nurse in a European 
family), a native of India who speaks English, 
the sole representative of her country in that 
unfortunate place. Her grey hair is neatly 
combed, and her appearance is respectable, 
but the dire disease has overtaken her, and 
she is glad to find food and shelter in the 
Home for Lepers. 

The support of the Home is received from 
the public, and it is no charge on Mission 
funds. We get contributions from all 
nationalities and creeds in Burma; two of 
the municipalities in Upper Burma assist us 
from municipal funds, and occasional sub- 
scriptions reach us from England. We are 
indebted to that excellent Society, the Mis- 
sion to Lepers,* for supplementing our other 


* The secretary is W. C. Bailey, Esg., 17, Glengyle Terrace, 
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resources. We hope to extend the advan- 
tages of the Home to lepers from other 
towns. Mandalay streets are now practically 
cleared of vagrant lepers, but they are still 
numerous in other towns and villages. We 
have recently proposed to receive thirty of 
the lepers who haunt the Shway Dagoba 
Pagoda, a very noted Buddhist shrine in 
Rangoon, and a gentleman has offered 1,500 
rupees as a donation towards their mainte- 
nance ; this will be the largest single amount 
we have yet received. It shows the impres- 
sion this philanthropic work has made in 
Burma. As funds increase we can see our 
way to greatly increased usefulness in this 
enterprise on behalf of this deeply afflicted 
class, for whom, it has been well said, “there 
is no more a portion for ever in anything 
that is done under the sun,” and in whom the 
last spark of hope for this world has been 
for ever extinguished. 

I well remember the feelings that urged 
me to commence this scheme, nearly three 
years ago. It was when the work of the 
Mission was all in its infancy, and when 
there was little or no help to rely upon. 
The difficulties we were likely to encounter 
were evident, and counsels of despair were 
heard all around. And yet the call was 
urgent. But where were the thousands of 
rupees to come from that would be required 
annually to maintain such a work, so far 
away from the centre of responsive Christen- 
dom? “The Lord will provide,” was the 
only possible answer. And yet the enter- 
prise was timely, it was sorely needed, it was 
such as might and ought to succeed if a spark 
of generous sympathy lingered in human 
breasts, and it was decided to begin, looking 
to God for guidance, and to human friends 
for help. 

During the two years the Home has been 
opened we have gone on extending, and the 
Lord has provided. We have never had 
money in hand, but we have never gone 
heavily into debt ; somehow the funds have 
come in. 

The other day we had visitors at the 
Mission House, a gentleman from England 
and his wife, tourists round the world, and 
fellow passengers of ours. I offered to take 
them to see the Home for Lepers. The lady 
would have consented, but the gentleman 
declined; he could not bear to see such 


suffering. However, they gave me a contri- 
bution. Perhaps, gentle reader, you too have 


been thinking as you have read the above 
description that you really do not think you 
could endure to go daily amongst scenes of 
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such dreadful loathsome suffering as this. 
Ah, well, perhaps you could put up with 
more than you are aware if you came to try, 
that is if the constraining power of a great 
enterprise took hold of you. 

I will not assert that lepers are pleasant 
company, but I will say that both Mr. 
Bestall and myself, in common with other 
workers amongst lepers, find that, so far from 
having any feeling of repugnance to going 
amongst them, the work seems on the con- 
trary to acquire a kind of fascination, and we 
should be only too glad, if our multifarious 
duties allowed more time for it, to be seen 
oftener amongst them ministering to the wel- 
fare both of body and soul. To have gathered 
all these wretched outcasts from a life of 
beggary about the streets, the pagodas, the 
bazaars, and the gates of the city, to be ina 
position to shelter them with some degree of 
comfort, to provide for their few simple 
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wants, to alleviate their sufferings, and to 
speak to them of a Saviour who loves even 
them ; all this affords us a delight that is un- 
speakable and is its own reward. The sight 
of their helpless suffering dependence touches 
one’s heart. 

I have always had much sympathy with 
that American divine who used to say that 
he liked, as he went along the streets, to 
stop and look in at the shop windows. It 
gave him an inspiration of thankfulness to 
observe that there were so many things he 
could do without. And my poor lepers are 
always unconsciously a great help to my 
spiritual life, for whenever I go to visit them 
I am very forcibly reminded of the many 
evils which a gracious providence has in my 
case averted, and I am led to recognise and 
thank God for many blessings which I 
had been too apt to receive as a matter of 
course. 
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JUBILEE REMEMBRANCES OF PERSONS I HAVE MET. 
By NEWMAN HALL, D.D. 
FOURTH PAPER. 


HOUGH the introduction of the 
names of distinguished Ameri- 
cans may unduly swell this 
record of persons I have met, 
grateful memory of kindnesses 
forbids the omission. I have 
made three visits to the 

States—in 1867, at the close of the great war, 

in 1873, and in 1884. My chief host and 

guide was my beloved friend Dr. Cuyler, 
eminent both as preacher, pastor, and au- 
thor, whose name is known and influence 
felt throughout the States. Another dear 
friend was William E. Dodge, the American 

Samuel Morley, prominent in evangelistic 

and philanthropic energies, an active sup- 

porter of Christian missions and of Young 

Men’s Christian Associations. He suggested 

to me the erection of the “ Lincoln Tower” 

adjoining my church, as a monument to Pre- 

sident Lincoln and emancipation, and a 

pledge of international friendship. It was 

built at a cost of £7,000 by equal contribu- 
tions from England and America, he being 
the first donor of 500 dols. George Stuart 
was my host at Philadelphia, another dear 

friend of many years, also distinguished as a 

philanthropist, and the chief founder of the 

celebrated “Christian Commission” for the 





relief of the wounded on both sides in the 
war. John Tappan also I well knew, a 
veteran philanthropist, an active promoter of 
the “underground railway ” for the escape 
of slaves. All these were enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of “total abstinence.” Mr. Ropes, a 
grand old man at Boston, and Mr. Toby, 
late postmaster there, received me most hos- 
pitably. I frequently met Cyrus Field. The 
first occasion was when he came on board our 
Cunarder in 1867, having just arrived from 
Newfoundland, whence he had sent the first 
cable message from that place to Ireland. He 
related with glowing enthusiasm how, when 
the communication was first completed be- 
tween New York and London, he had “wired” 
thanks to Mr. Gladstone for a speech delivered 
the same evening, thanks which reached the 
statesman next morning at breakfast. 
Among authors, I met Whittier, Lowell, 
and Wendel Holmes, the latter of whom 
came to me in the vestry at the close of a 
service at Boston, and thanked me for my 
sermon, the subject being the Brotherhood 
of Christ. I spent a memorable evening 
with Longfellow at his fine old mansion near 
Boston, which had once been Washington's 
head-quarters. How charming it was to hear 
him read some pages of his new translation 
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of Dante! I afterwards met him at dinner 
with Dickens, Russell of the Times, and 
others, in London. A refined gentleman, 
modest and retiring in manner, winning in 
feature and voice, in full accord with his 
muse. The Misses Irving received me cour- 
teously at Sunnyside, on the Hudson, near 
“Sleepy Hollow,” in the house of their uncle, 
Washington Irving, and showed me many 
interesting relics of the famous essayist. 

At Hartford I was hospitably entertained 
by Professor and Mrs. Beecher Stowe. A 
long forenoon was spent quietly together, 
she finishing a drawing, and I colouring a 
sketch I had taken of their picturesque 
abode, built by the proceeds of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” I had been told that while 
thus occupied, and without the task of con- 
tinuous talk, she was more disposed to con- 
verse. Dr. Bushnell called and remained a 
couple of hours, and it was a grand treat to 
listen to these two in earnest discussion on 
matters theological and philanthropic. I re- 
member few particulars, but only that I was 
spell-bound. 

Mrs. Stowe told me how her tale of Uncle 
Tom originated. She was at a Holy Com- 
munion service, when suddenly the death- 
scene of the story was presented vividly to 
her mind. She seemed to see it as a reality. 
This was the germ of the whole. It was 
first described, and suggested the rest of that 
marvellous book which, more than any other 
influence, led to the great event of emanci- 
pation, Either Mrs. Stowe or Dr. Bushnell 
related to me tke following incident wit- 
nessed by a friend many years ago, when the 
Niagara Falls were little visited, and the 
natives were in possession of the forests 
around. He saw a canoe moored to the 
American shore, opposite Goat Island. An 
Indian was lying down in it, fast asleep. 
Suddenly an Indian girl darted from the 
thick foliage and, quick as thought, unfast. 
ened the rope, pushed the canoe out into the 
current, and disappeared. The sudden mo- 
tion of the boat and the roar of the rapids 
awakened the sleeper, who started up and 
looked for the paddle with which he had 
often battled with the tide, now his only 
hope for life ; but he looked in vain, and the 
canoe was hurried madly down the torrent. 
Calmly the Indian folded his head in his 
blanket, and standing upright, was carried 
over, 

I spent some hours with the famous au- 
thoress’s famous brother, Henry Ward 
Beecher, and heard him preach at Plymouth 
Church on Thanksgiving Day. Logic, hu- 


mour, passionate declamation, poetry, tender 
pathos were marvellously blended, and I 
shared with the eagerly listening crowd both 
in laughter and tears. 

I spent a day at his country house with 
another famous orator, John Gough, of tem- 
perance fame. How musically sound in my 
memory the silver bells of the horses that 
playfully drew our sleigh over the snow- 
covered track as I was driven by Mrs. Gough 
from the neighbouring town where I had 
been preaching! How long we sat up into 
the night, Gough being as fascinating in 
table-talk as in platform oratory, and with 
what interest heshowed me over his farm next 
morning, rejoicing in his rural retirement 
after many years of continuous and most 
useful labours ! 

Another eminent pastor and theologian 
whom I met was Albert Barnes, whose Com- 
mentaries are perhaps more generally useful 
to ordinary readers and Christian workers 
and more widely spread than any other. For 
this work he rose very early all through the 
year, and in overtaxing his eyesight induced 
partial blindness, and by excessive toil and 
too little sleep shortened his life. I felt it a 
great honour to preach in his church at Phi- 
ladelphia, while he sat with me in the pulpit, 
and spoke of my mission in loving words. 

Amongst other preachers and authors 
whom I remember with much interest were 
Professor Hodge, of Princeton, with whom 
and his students I witnessed a marvellous 
display of meteors at midnight. Professor 
Park, of Andover, Dr. Cox, Dr. Cheever, 
Dr. Wilkes, of Montreal, Dr. Patten, and 
Edward Everett Hale, of Boston, who cour- 
teously invited me to his pulpit, in which 
he sat with me on the eve of my return, 
while I preached to a crowded congregation 
from the old text, ‘God so loved the world,” 
after which he warmly grasped my hand and 
said, “Thank you for preaching for me, and 
from that text.” 

By the honour of introductory letters from 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright, I had the pri- 
vilege of meeting with many distinguished 
statesmen. I was invited to two of his “ re- 
ceptions” by Secretary Seward, who inquired 
diligently respecting public opinion of their 
war by the people of England. He seemed 
surprised at what I told him of the sym- 
pathy of the great masses of our nation with 
those who had been struggling for Union 
and Emancipation. His face bore emphatic 
marks of the murderous assaults recently 
made on him at the time of the slaughter of 
President Lincoln. He took me to the White 
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House, and introduced me to the President. 
In the hall was a conspicuous marble bust of 
John Bright. I dined with Senator Sumner, 
who had been felled in the Senate House by 
a blow from the cudgel of a slave-holding 
member. A speech from him in the Senate 
resulted in my being invited to speak on 
‘International Relations” in a large Presby- 
terian church, where for two hours I vindi- 
cated as well as I could our country from 
misunderstanding and censure, in the pre- 
sence of most of the members of both Houses 
of Congress, among whom was General Grant, 
Chief Justice Chase presiding, 

The mention of the latter name reminds 
me of an interesting incident he narrated to 
me. A friend of his who had been a slave- 
holder, went to visit his estate and his now 
enfranchised slaves. The Chief Justice ac- 
companied him, and was surprised to see the 
“darkies” crowd round their old master, 
clinging to his arms and almost embracing 
him. He said, “ You seem to love your 
old master. Don’t you wish the old times 
again?” The reply was, “ We lub de old 
Massa, but we lub de Free more.” Then a 
kind of religious service followed. One man 
with a good voice acted as precentor, singing 
in recitative, ‘I see Abel sittin’ on de tree 
ob life.” Then all the others joined in loud 
chorus, “I see Abel sittin’ on de tree ob 
life.” Then followed the same reference to 
the tree with other names—Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Daniel, &c. Then came final com- 
pliments to their visitors—‘‘I see Massa 


Chase sittin’ on de tree ob life,” and “I 
see de old Massa sittin’ on de tree ob 
life.” 

By invitation of Mr. Speaker Colfax, I 
opened the first assembling of Congress in 
1867 with prayer, and, after seeking a bless- 
ing on the President of the Republic, prayed 
for the Queen of Great Britain with hearty 
response. I met General Sheridan, and had 
an interesting visit to General Grant. 

At Richmond I was the guest of Governor 
Pierpoint, who conducted me over the city, 
bearing marks of the late siege ; and to the 
battle-field at Petersburg, fifty miles off, 
where the final victory was won, and where 
many signs of battle were still visible in 
ruined stockades, battered accoutrements, 
and some bleaching bones protruding from 
heaps of soil. In the evening I preached in 
the “Black Bethel Church” to some two 
thousand negroes rejoicing in their new free- 
dom. In the pulpit sat with me the Libera- 
tion Governor, the protector of those freed 
men, and successor to the Confederate Go- 
vernor, who had held them in bondage. My 
text was, ‘‘ Let the brother of low degree re- 
joice in that he is exalted,” and in the excite- 
ment of the auditors a perfectly black giantess 
mounted her seat, and, with emphatic action, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ When I feels de lub ob God in 
my heart I knows I’m one ob de royal 
family.” 

There are many others whose names I 
would record, but this paper has reached its 
prescribed limits, 
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teed the pearl is set 

Far ‘neath unquiet wave ; 
Flower under coverlet 

That the fierce snowstorm gave ; 
Seeds, all so cold and dumb, 

Deep in earth’s prison hide, 
Waiting till spring be come, 

Patient in sleep abide. 


Pearl, by the storm set free, 
Toss’d on the desert shore, 
Spoil of the angry sea, 
Useless for evermore ; 
Up through the shrouding snows 
Eager to greet the sun, 
Flower, that impatient rose, 
Frost-killed—thy day is done. 


Chide not the shelt’ring wave, 
Pearl, who would one day shine ; 
Flower, safe in snowy grave, 
Spring cometh—why repine ? 
Seed, in the dark matured, 
Slowly to light up-grown, 
Who winter’s tomb endured, 
Now stand, in beauty shown. 


Soul, whose wings wildly beat 
Cage-bars wise laws impose, 
Waik, nor despise thy feet ; 
Rash flight but weakness shows : 
One day those bars shall fall— 
Furl’d wings, grown strong to bear, 
Spread wide at Master’s call, 
Wing thee to upper air. 
NIALL HFRNE. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN, 
By tue Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
* Opening Hymn: “I love to see the little child.” 
Lesson: Luke xvi. 19—22. 

Text: “That they all may be one.” 

A@\OU have perhaps seen through the 
shop window the watchmaker with 
the steel spring and fly-wheel, 
and bright brass cog-wheels, and 
frame, and the little screws, and 
white figured dial, and delicate blue hands of 
a pulled-to-pieces watch lying scattered about 
amongst his tools on the table before him. 
He is cleaning them. If you watch him long 
enough you will see that when he has done 
cleaning them he picks them up, one by one, 
fixes them together in their places, wheel to 
wheel, puts the spring in amongst the wheels, 
the dial over them, the hands on the dial, and 
the whole inside the polished silver case. 
His work now is, “ that they all may be one.” 

You may have passed a piece of land 
where a builder has brought bricks, beams, 
flooring, doors, window-frames, slates, chim- 
ney-pots, and cart-loads of lime. There they 
lie in lonely, ugly confusion—heaps of bricks 
and piled-up timber. But they are not to 
remain so. In his head the master-builder 
has a plan. They are all to be one, and he 
instructs bricksetters and carpenters “ that 
they all may be one.” 

The wheels and dial, all one, we call a 
watch. The bricks and timbers, all one, we 
call a house. 

Now Jesus, standing in the midst of all the 
men, women, and children in the world—the 
rich, the poor, the wise, the simple, the big, 
the little, the well, the ill—is like a watch- 
maker amongst his wheels, the builder 
amongst his bricks. The sight of all the 
millions of the world of people came into 
His heart and filled it with sorrow and 
with desires, and in the secret of His mind 
He saw them all put together, and combining 
in a common peace and goodwill. That was 





the joy set before Him, as the watch is the’ 


joy set before the watchmaker, and the 
house is the joy set before the builder. That 
in help and friendship they all might be one, 
this was the bright future of the world. 

He saw some little of His desire in the 
children ; they were all one in their games, 
each taking its part with the rest, and all 
combining together for the fun. So He 
loved the children, and went to watch them 

* From ‘Hymns for Children,” 


playing in the market-place in the evening 
when the women with their eggs and the 
men with their fish had gone. He did it for 
rest. In their happy fellowship of laughter 
He heard the good news of the world all one. 

He saw some little of His desire in the 
family—father and mother, brother and 
sister, strong man and tiny baby, through 
the bright summer and in the cold of winter 
all one. And He loved to see them at 
the end of day when the boys came home 
from school and play, the father from the 
vineyard and the cornfield, and the mother 
from her baby and washing in the kitchen, 
filling the room, pressing around the table 
where were the pot of soup and cakes of 
bread for them all, and the mother’s breast 
for baby—the children and the parents with 
one accord of mutual help and love. And 
so He took the supper as His picture of what 
He wanted our world to be. He wanted to 
see all men one family. The little family of 
the kindly fisherman and the vine-dresser 
was a fine drawing of that bright oneness 
into which He would bring all mankind. 

For this He taught, He wept, He prayed, 
He died. He talked with people by the sea ; 
He preached to them in the synagogue; He 
sat with them in their houses; He went to 
their fair and feast. All groups of people 
combining for a common end had the look on 
them that His forethought had of the future 
world, He wanted to see it a great home 
where people liked to be one, and God had 
the look and the feel to us which our parents 
have in our childhood. 

God was the great Father of all. He 
Himself was the great brother of all, with 
sorrow on His face instead of joy. He was 
a thousand years, ten thousand years away 
from the home He would build and the 
family He would gather into it. 

Like the builder amongst his bricks, and 
lime, and slates, and timbers, Jesus had His 
plan. On the ground around him his mate- 
rials are all discordant, independent, and 
ugly. In the plan before him they are al! 
harmonious, united, and beautiful. The 
casements are in the walls, the timbers have 
made the gables, the slates cover the roof, 
and the smoke from the bright fires, around 
which happy children with their toys gather 
in the months of rain and cold, and busy 
cooks are preparing meals for their hunger, 
goes up through the chimney-pots. 
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At present the bricks keep all to them- 
selves, the timbers keep all to themselves, 
the lime keeps all to itself, but He is going to 
put them all together, and people can have 
their birthday parties and Christmas-trees 
in it, and live happy. 

The world as it seemed to Jesus was a 
confused, disorderly building-ground. The 
people in it had no union. The rich men, 
like this pile of bricks, were lying apart, and 
all to themselves. The poor, like the other 
pile, were the same. The people well and 
people ill, like this door here and that beam 
there, had no connection with one another. 

How different will be the world when Jesus 
has had His way with these people and they are 
all one / Not so different are the materials of 
the builder’s workmen and the house he 
builds, the snow on its roof, or the roses and 
clematis on its lattice, and the children look- 
ing out of its nursery window. 

And that is just a picture of what Jesus is 
going to do amongst men. He is a master 
builder amongst His materials for building. 
And His servants are His masons and car- 
penters who are to turn a miserable and 
ugly building-yard into a beautiful house for 
God, for His one happy family to find in it 
hearth and home. 

When we pray, “ Thy will be done,” we 
pray for this. We pray that Dives shall 
not leave Lazarus dying at his door; that 
Caiaphas shall not care nothing for the lame 
man in the temple; that healthy men shall 
not leave lepers to beg ; that John shall not 
call for fire from heaven upon those who do 
not act as he does ; that Peter shall not for- 
bid little children to come to the Jesus he 
himself enjoys; that prodigals shall not be 
shut out of their father’s house; that the 
righteous shall not throw stones at the sin- 
ner ; that young men and maidens, old men 
and children, rich men and poor, good men 
and bad shall be all one. 

Nobody will live lonely and sad then. The 
ill will not have to labour to get a pittance, 
nor their children to cry for bread. Each 
man will then be brother of his neighbour. 
Children of one Father, all will be members 
of one family, and, like a family, bear one 
another’s burdens. 

The world needs so little to make it one, 
and yet that littleissomuch. It needs love. 
To be one is difficult, is impossible without 
love. Love is the unity, and love is the hap- 
piness of the family. In the family within 
the busy, noisy, and joyous children of it, and 
within the calmer business and joyousness 
of the parents of it, the bond of all is love. 


No true father finds it gloomy and mourn- 
ful to work for others in his family. No 
mother finds it drudgery or pain to give 
her life for others in her family. No other 
life is possible to them. Their joy is to 
feed their hungry, clothe their little help- 
less and naked things, to tend their sick, 
and to carry the weakly invalid in their 
arms. That is their life, all they came to be 
parents to do; and they doit. They go to 
sleep tired for their family, and get up re- 
freshed for their family. And all their chil- 
dren are of the same spirit. 

Whenever the spirit which Jesus came to 
give to the world moves in the people of it, 
men will all treat one another in the grand 
unselfish ways of the family—the family of 
God ; their brothers, all men; their house, and 
hearthstone, and home, God’s beautiful world. 


SECOND EVENING, 
Opening Hymn: “ Last among the names which Jesus.” 
Lesson; John xvii. 13—22. 
Text: ‘* Even as we are one.” 


THERE was a great storm at sea, not upon 
the English shores alone; it raged over 
almost all the seas of the world. 

Waves rose mountains high, and rolled 
and rushed and leaped in wildest fury upon 
one another. Where a ship stood in their 
way they broke over it in hundreds of tons, 
sending a shiver through all its timbers, and, 
as it rose from the blow, thundered on to it 
again, carrying away masts, deck-cabins, 
boats, and bulwarks. 

It was a hard time for sailors and for ship- 
boys on the water everywhere. The wind 
blew so terribly, so continuously, that sails 
were reefed ; hatchways (as the tops of the 
staircases leading down from the ship’s decks 
to the cabins and holds below are called) 
had to be battened down day and night; 
pumps had to be used to clear out the water 
which got through every opening down into 
the ship, to keep the ship from sinking ; 
sailors on duty had to be roped to their places 
to keep them from being washed overboard. 

Day after day, night after night, unceas- 
ing, the fury continued. Meanwhile many 
a fine shipand many a crew—captain, sailors, 
and ship-boys—found a grave in the sea. 
For every hundred ships wrecked, a thousand 
well-nigh wrecked, shivered and dismantled, 
at length found their way out of the tempest 
into the harbours of the world to be afresh 
rigged up and repaired. 

“The stern storm found out every weak 
place in the making of a ship. The badly- 
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built strained and yawned and leaked and 
became water-logged; no pumps, be they 
worked never so bravely, so fast, and so 
continuously, could empty her of the floods 
in her hold. Heavy and unwieldy, they would 
not move, and sank. What miseries a badly- 
built ship means to sailors on the sea, what 
sorrows to their wives and children on shore, 
not the largest, freest fancy can imagine! 

Though the storm seemed terribly long to 
the crews of all ships afloat upon the sea, 
even to the crews upon model ships, one ship 
came safely and uninjured through it all— 
an old wooden ship, Zhe Grecian Monarch. 
Not a plank on its old wooden walls started, 
not a joining in its timbers gave way. 
Loyally it answered to its helm, and rode 
grandly on the back of every mountain wave; 
and its sturdy crew had such rest of mind 
as a crew could possibly have at sea ina ship 
swept by such a long, blinding hurricane of 
waves. 

Like all other ships, that ship was made 
of a thousand parts. The builder had looked 
out its timbers, that from keel to deck, from 
stem to stern, every bit of wood should be 
properly selected, and then he planned and 
ordered that they should al/ be one. 

He planned not such a gorgeous thing 
as ship-builders plan nowadays, when we 
build floating palaces, almost floating towns, 
where luxurious people may swiftly pass from 
one shore of an ocean to the other amid 
spiendours of crimson and gold and wanton- 
ness of pleasure. It was built before such 
ships as these were dreamed of, in old times, 
and was only a big cargo boat. 

But if plainer, humbler than many, whilst 
many a showy ship was in that storm bat- 
tered and ruined, and mortally groaned, 
this ploughed the foam and braved the wind 
without a sigh. Plank joined hands with 
plank, bolts were fast friends with their 
nuts, and in all trouble and perplexity 
masts stood firmly to the deck. Through 
all the battle and storm, like living things, 
all its parts stood faithfully by one another 
to the end. 

That her timbers all might be one, every 
bit of work on her had been solidly and 
thoroughly done. Honest hearts as well as 
busy hands had put her pieces together. 
Good and plentiful labour had been be- 
stowed on their union. When it was 
finished, it was an honest thing, fit to go 
down to the sea, and year after year, for a 
great many years, to carry safely through 
its storms its freights of grain and fruits, 
the fathers and husbands who were to be its 
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captain and sailors, and to pass on from 
crew to crew, and to the next crew and the 
next, its goodness recorded in their love of 
its proud and prosperous life. 

Though its timbers might not be united 
into a shape of beauty, they were well 
wrought, every part to every part, a place 
for men to live in, and to pass after genera- 
tions to the old timber-yard to tax the 
strength of the men who will have to pull it 
to pieces. 

Now Jesus would have the world like the 
timbers of that Grecian Monarch. All one ; 
through sunny calm, one; through thunder- 
ing, blinding storm, one; always one; against 
which oneness every battle will be in vain. 
That is what He means when He said, 
“That they may be one, even as we are one.” 

He would have their union to one another 
truer, faster, than any unity known on earth. 
Alas! now, brother may rise up against 
brother. A mother even may forget her 
baby and cease to have compassion upon it. 
Many a friendship strains and breaks in the 
tossing and test of the storm. ‘The one 
genuine, eternal, unalterable friendship is 
the friendship of Jesus and God. In thit 
hand joins in hand for ever and ever. No 
trouble, no perplexity, no bewilderment can 
unloose that grasp. 

Look at the strain upon it. Sce the life 
Jesus lived. Notice the strain put upon it 
by His loving holy mother well-nigh before 
the true fulness of it had begun to burn ; 
the strain of the crafty devil; the strain by 
His ignorant, wayward, cowardly Apostles ; 
the strain by His own brothers, who wanted 
to save Him from its duties and pains; the 
strain by the priests and rabbis, who wert 
about to kill Him; the strain by the in- 
justice of His judges, by the injustice of 
the paid witnesses, the shouting, hounding 
mob. All men exhausted and the devil 
exhausted their resources in every subtle 
and gross form to drive Him from the 
work His Father had given Him to do, 
and to give up the bond of friendship. But 
all arts were vain, and more than vain: they 
but cemented the friendship. 

He came to be one with all men. And 
they were none of them one with Him. 
Even those nearest to oneness all forsook 
Him and fied. But His oneness with them 
was not affected. Some were ashamed, some 
were afraid to call Him brother. He was 
never ashamed or afraid to call them breth- 
ren. He lived brother to publican and harlot, 
and He died brother to His murderers. To 
show the brotherhood of the well-bcloved 
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Son of God to all men, to the worst, the 
basest, the most deplorable and abominable, 
He came into the world. That was His 
Father’s business, and it was because it was 
His Father’s business that, try Him as they 
would, batter and beat upon Him with a 
very storm of heavy, blinding, long-con- 
tinued blundering, treachery, hatred, and 
mortal cruelty, here, there, and everywhere, 
never ceasing, He was the same brotherly, 
loving, forgiving, helping Jesus of man. 
Not one joining gave way, not a timber of 
the heart in which He carried all started or 
creaked. And so it goes on from those men 
to their children and children’s children from 
generation to generation ; Jesus is the tried, 
and the fast friend of all. 

He is like that ship, a place to live in 
whose goodness and grandeur should be 
recorded in the love, the pride, and the 
gratitude of the world. 

And why is Jesus so true to men? Why, 
because He is so true to God. So fast 
united to God He cannot but be fast united 
tomen. Union with God is union with one 
another. ‘To love God is to love man. 

I want you, my child, to think of this. 
First, that Jesus loved God through all 
adversity, therefore Jesus loves man through 
all adversity. And, secondly, that He wants 
us to love Him as He loved God in order 
that we may love one another as He loves 
us. “That they may be one,” is His prayer, 
“as we are one.” 

Join friendship’s hands with Him and lock 
them there, and then you will lock them in 
the hands of all the world. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “I would follow Jesus,” 
Lesson: Luke xviii. 35—43. 


Text: “‘ As thou hast sent me into the world, even so have 
I sent them into the world.” 


THE wonder of wonders is the heart with 
which Jesus came into the world, a heart 
seeking not its own but others’ good, not 
the good of some, but of all, of all the 
people of this world. The sorrows, the cares, 
the sins, the needs of them all came into it 
and filled it, and saddened it, and broke. 

Though His enemies slew Him and His 
friends forsook Him, He has not said, “I will 
go no more with men nor carry them in my 
heart. I will forsake their world and let 
them go their own way.” He has love 
enough to suffer at their hands for ever. 
The crowd around the cross, the crown of 
thorns, the horrible mockery of priests and 
soldiers and rabble, all of whom He had 
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loved so well, has not quenched or changed 
that. His love was stronger than death. 

Since those sad and beautiful summers 
and winters of His which ended in His 
murder He has lived nineteen centuries ; He 
still loves and still carries in‘ His heart all 
this needy world, and His plan to supply its 
needs, and make it a united, happy, and 
prosperous world is there still. 

After his death His delights were still to 
bless even that terrible Jerusalem crowd, 
which its priests still led and ruled and 
cursed. His is the wonderful heart. And 
though men and women and children have 
never had a heart like that of Jesus, they 
may yet find stepping-stones towards under- 
standing it. All largeness of heart is a 
likeness of Jesus, by which we get a glimpse 
of its sorrows, its blessings, and its heavenli- 
ness, 

A month or two ago the whole of Eng- 
land was made sad by the tidings that the 
great war-ship Victoria had suddenly filled and 
turned over and sunk, carrying down with her 
four hundred men and boys. By the sudden 
news everybody stood in horrible silence, 
confounded and petrified. In a moment 
more every lip was speaking, every mind 
was thinking, every heart was feeling the 
overwhelming calamity. Down at the bottom 
of the sea, gone as a stone goes, amongst 
the broken ruins of their magnificent ship, 
with the seaweed about them, lay cold and 
still and dead four hundred men and boys of 
our land. 

Six hundred men were on board; only 
two hundred had escaped. What were all 
the troubled hearts thinking of ? They were 
thinking not of the saved, but of the lost. 
four hundred sons and brothers, fathers and 
husbands who had been, suddenly and to- 
gether, all robbed from living hearts and 
homes like our own. 

Who had been lost nobody at present 
in England knew. The terribly brief lines 
of the message which brought the news of 
the ship going down told one name alone 
amongst the lost. It was the flag skip of 
the admiral of the English fleet in the Medi- 
terranean. The admiral had gone down 
with his ship. The homes of six hundred 
people were thrilled with dread of suspense. 
Wives wondered whether their husbands ; 
sons and daughters whether their father: 
mothers whether their sons; brothers and 
sisters whether their brother lay stretched 
upon the sand bottom of the sea never more 
to be seen, and nobody could answer their 
question. It was too horrible ! 
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In not six hundred homes, but more than 
twice six hundred, nobody spoke or thought 
but of the terrible possibility that in the list 
of the lost which the morning would bring 
the name of their own beloved might be 
found. They could not eat, they could not 
sit, they could not stand, they could not 
sleep for the dreadful anguished wonder at 
the brief horrible news they had heard, and 
the fuller, more hopeless and horrible news 
that might be to come. 

“Qh, dear! oh, dear!” cried anguished 
mothers, and wept. They could say no more. 

“We must hope, my dear; there is hope 
yet,” replied dazed and brokenhearted fathers. 
And they could say no more. 

The night must pass. And they were all 
thinking of their beloved, whom they could 
not even lay upon his bed, and kiss, and 
carry to his grave. It was a dreadful night. 

But the distressful news moved hearts in 
far more than those twelve hundred homes. 

Crowds gathered at the news-shops, in the 
streets, at the bookstalls at the railways, 
and the telegraph room at the clubs. Busi- 
ness was interspersed with comments on the 
terrible news. Politics failed for the time to 
interest the politician. In palaces, in huts, 
in great cities and in villages, every English 
heart felt the shock of the terrible calamity. 
Sorrow was borne into every house, and into 
every heart in the land. 

In the misery of that dreadful hour no 
man lived independent and alone. Each was 
one with total strangers to him, with be- 
reaved men and women, whose very names 
he did not know. This was not a sorrow 
they could pass by on the other side or 
leave lying at their gate, or push away with 
a hasty hand and a hastier word. It went 
right down into them. Men and women 
who had no interest in the affair by reason 
of sons being on board the ship gone to the 
bottom of the sea, felt not for themselves 
but for other men who had. Some of the 
terrible burden which lay upon other hearts 
lay sadly upon theirs. They showed a 
common grief, a common love, a common 
life. 

They were brothers of men, they were 
sisters of women whose appearance, whose 
name, whose very town they did not know. 

Men were all one/ For that moment one. 

Horrible as was the calamity, this result 
of it was grand. And grander still is the 
lesson it teaches. 

When you go from the lower floor to the 
higher floor in your house you go up by 
steps—step by step. 


And for men, women, and children who 
have not themselves the heart which carries 
all people’s cares and sorrows in it, there is 
no better step towards the higher heart of 
Jesus than to see and understand the com- 
mon heart of men and women in an hour 
like that. 

It is like the heart with which the Father 
sent Jesus into the world, and that is the 
heart with which He would send His followers 
and helpers into the world. ‘“ As thou hast 
sent Me into the world, even so send I them 
into the world.” 

Men who close their eyes on sights of 
sorrow, and never hear any prayer of want 
but their own desires, may be quite sure that 
whoever is sending them along their way in 
the world, it is not Jesus. Those He sends 
have a heart for all—a heart of love, of pity, 
and of help. 

Those only are His whose hearts are for 
their world, who wipe tears away, ease aching 
hearts, and help to drive away hard care and 
misery from the world. In that only have 
they the badge and rank of Jesus. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ From God descends a holy dove.” 
Lesson: John xiv. 1—3. 
Text: ‘“‘ How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity.” 

How deeply and really the world is “all 
one,” even now—though the oneness of a 
common love lies in us as the roses lie in 
the rose-briars of the bare winter-stricken 
rose-trees, for long months all unseen—you 
will see by another story of the going down 
of the great battle-ship, Victoria. 

By the news that it had gone down, a 
thousand English homes were filled with the 
pains and lamentations of awful anxiety. 
Had their son, their brother, their father, 
gone down with it? Nobody had any clear 
knowledge about their dear ones on board. 
Everybody feared the worst. 

In one of these many homes of sorrow 
lived a widow lady with one son and two 
daughters. Her one son was a middy on 
that ill-fated ship. 

On the day the sadness of its loss reached 
England her house was all alive with bright- 
ness and bustle; her eldest daughter was 
being got ready for her wedding. In the 
midst of the bustle her evening paper arrived 
and was laid upon her table by the servant, 
where it was left until she had a moment's 
leisure to look at it. 


At length the moment came. She took 
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up the paper, and as she stood with cheerful- 
ness she opened it to see what news there 
was of parliament, of court-life, and of 
foreign lands. 

Suddenly, she was heard to give a little 
shriek like a wounded bird, she staggered a 
little and fell to the floor. 

Her daughters rushed to her, thought her 
dead, raised her to the sofa and rang the 
bell for the maid to run at once for the 
doctor. 

It was not long before the doctor arrived, 
for he was already on his way from the 
village to the great house. He too had seen 
the evening paper, and had read the awful 
line “Sinking of the Vicforia—four hundred 
lives lost.” 

And the thought of the dear little deli- 
cate lady he knew at the Hall, to whom 
he was doctor and friend, led him at once 
to set out to see her and to be of use if he 
could. 

Suddenly the hope bad flashed across his 
mind, “Two hundred are saved—perhaps 
dear Claude is one of these two hundred ?” 

Poor soul! he had said, she had no hus- 
band. He would go at once and see her. 
Alas! she had only this one son, the joy and 
sag and hope of her life. He was, too, 

er youngest child. 

The doctor had set out to do what might 
be done to comfort her and was nearly at 
the house when the running servant met 
him, and he hurried on with her. 

“This is very sad,” he said, solemnly and 
softly, to the pale-faced, distressed daughter 
who met him at the door of the Hall. All 
cheerfulness was gone from his face, the 
hushed sound of death was in his voice. 

“Oh, doctor, what is it? Is she dying?” 
she inquired, as they went together up-stairs 
to the room where the poor lady lay. 

“Have you then not heard the sad news?” 
he asked as he stood by the poor unconscious 
mother, and, pointing to the paper which 
lay upon the floor just as it had fallen from 
the mother’s hand, he continued “That is 
what has done it. The loss of the Victoria /” 

Nobody had looked into the paper to see 
what was in it. They had never even 
(reamed that it might be the paper that had 
made their mother faint and fall. 

“Oh, doctor!” the mother sobbed, open- 
ing her eyes to the soothings, and recog- 
nising her doctor’s face ; “my Claude!” A 
great shudder went through her, and she 
swooned again. 

She was only a true mother, her poor heart 
panting and jaded and done by reading that 
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her boy’s ship had gone down. The strength 
of her love of her Claude had slaim her. 

Before the evening had all gone the dear 
soul had been brought round to conscious- 
ness. They tried all means to comfort her, 
but she could not be comforted. Her usually 
bright, happy face was white and cold and 
rigid. 

“He may be saved,” they softly urged. 

“Oh, Iam so thankful! Yes, he may be 
saved. But, oh!”—and the sob seemed as if 
it were a great knife that went through her 
heart—“ but, oh! he may be lost!” and she 
eased herself with floods of tears. 

It was a long night, in which nobody in 
that house had much sleep. A telegram had 
been at once dispatched by the kind doctor 
to the Admiralty : “Is Claude amongst the 
lost?” To which the reply had been: “ No 
list of lost yet received.” 

The night passed and the morning came, 
and with the morning the glad news that 
Claude was alive and well, and on board 
another ship of the fleet. 

That dear mother’s joy was almost too 
great. The long-strained heart gave way. 
She swooned. But all the while she lay 
upon her sofa—for she had not been un- 
dressed all night—there was peace, almost a 
smile, upon her white features. “ My boy 
lives /” could be read written upon its repose. 

When she recovered, her very first thought 
was of mothers whose sons were gone. She 
was the mother of a saved little middy. There 
were mothers of little middies who were lost. 

To every one of these she wrote, as soon 
as her hand was steady enough, the best 
comfort she could. She had almost known 
their piteous, dreadful griefs. She would 
comfort them as best she might. 

And her own village was genuinely glad 
with her that her son who had seemed lost 
was alive; the poor went to the kitchen- 
door, the rich to the front-door, but both 
poor and rich were all so glad. 

In this little fact in human life I want you 
to see the way the world is made, and the 
way it sometimes wakes up to actually live. 
Such lots of people were all one with that 
boy's mother. Straight through the souls 
of all that knew her went first her sorrow, 
then her peace and gratitude and joy. 

As the first spring flowers tell of coming 
summer on the earth, so these feelings of 
common love, neighbourly human love, tell 
of the kind of world we shall live in when 
Jesus has His way, and we are all one. Such 
hours are the early buds of the rosy and 
blessed Paradise regained. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE WINCHESTER ANNIVERSARY. 


HE five hundredth anniversary of the 
§ foundation of Winchester was an event 
deserving special celebration. Though 
neither the wealthiest nor the most famous 
of our public schools, it is not only the most ancient, 
but set the.type to which later institutions have 
practically couformed ; and though it has changed 
its system to meet the new needs of new times, there 
has been no breach of continuity, no sudden and 
violent revolution. Winchester has become what it 
is to-day by a steady process of development and 
growth. In spite of all defects, the public schools 
of the country have done and are still doing a work 
of the highest value. For the most part they com- 
bine law and liberty in a most remarkable degree. 
The amount of freedom conceded to our public- 
school boys is large, but there are some duties that 
must be done, some rules which cannot be broken 
with any prospect of impunity. Patriotism is deve- 
loped, if it be but in a crude and imperfect form. 
Boys learn to act together, to combine for common 
purposes, to accept subordinate positions without 
cavil, and to exercise responsibility with tact and 
discretion. The immediate peril in our public-schools 
is that they lack any strong influence to counteract 
the worship of athletics, which has now passed all 
due bounds and is rapidly tending to debase cha- 
racter and to enfeeble mind. 





AN APPEAL TO CYCLISTS. 


Now and then the newspapers record a case of 
running-down at sea in which one vessel, after col- 
lision with another, makes off at full speed, to escape 
detection or through callous indifference, without 
attempting to discover if the damage is serious and if 
help is needed. Such cruel cowardice justly excites 
our wrath, and when a seaman is convicted of such 
an offence, no penalty can be too severe. There is 
some reason to fear that among cyclists a tendency 
of the same kind is beginning to develop. After an 
accident, a rider, if he thinks he can do so with 
safety, rushes off at the top of his speed, trusting tc 
good fortune to evade identification. Cyclists, it 
must be admitted, are by no means without excuse. 
They are too often treated with extreme injustice, 
and are held responsible for accidents really due to 
the carelessness or obstinacy of others. Offenders 
are to be found among them, who dash recklessly 
through crowded streets or rush past horses that are 
obviously timid ; but misconduct of this kind is the 
exception and not the rule. It is all the more im- 
portant, therefore, that those who hold authority in 
the various clubs throughout the country should take 
a determined stand in resisting this special peril, and 
that they should not only endeavour to lead others 
by their personal example, but also make any offence 
of the kind punishable by expulsion from the club 


and by disqualification for public competition. This, 
indeed, is the only sufficient remedy for a notorious, 
and, we fear, a growing evil. 


VIOLENCE IN PARLIAMENT. 


After the scene of violence in which Committee 
on the Irish Government Bill came to an end, it will 
be long before we can venture to lecture other na- 
tions according to our pleasant custom upon the 
disorder of their Parliaments. Few incidents, even 
in France, where temperaments are excitable, have 
been as discreditable to all concerned. Encounters 
in the Chamber, as a rule, have been confined to two 
or three members exasperated by personal provoca- 
tion; in the House of Commons, many were in- 
volved in the affray, and men belonging to all 
parties. Even under the very exceptional circums 
stances of the case, the outrage violates all the tras 
ditions of our Parliament and leaves an enduring 
scandal. Two conclusions are obvious and incon- 
testible: firstly, that at the present moment the 
House of Commons imperatively needs a strong 
Chairman of Committee, a man of nerve, judgment, 
and force, who can insure obedience and loyalty ; 
secondly, that the anomalous system under which 
political parties now sit among their bitterest oppo- 
nents should come to an end. Comments and inter- 
ruptions which would pass unnoticed or unheeded 
if they came across the floor of the House, irritate 
and exasperate when they proceed from the adjoining 
bench. And irritation though held in curb for a 
time is certain to find an outlet soon or late. 


SIR JAMES MATHEW’S APPEAL. 


It is not surprising that Mr. Justice Mathew’s 
Charge to the Jury at the Chelmsford Assizes should 
have attracted general attention. His words were 
strong, but not stronger than the occasion required, 
when out of a calendar containing thirty-nine cases 
no less than thirteen, precisely one-third, were 
offences of the gravest kind against women and 
children. The Judge’s warning against the moral 
degeneracy to which the nation is now exposed, and 
his appeal to all Churches to unite “in a strong 
movement against the common enemy,’’ cannot be 
disregarded without serious peril. It is but too 
true that some parts of the country are afflicted, as 
he said, by ‘‘a moral sterility,’? which, if not as 
great as in any part of the universe, is none the less 
deep and deplorable. Law can do something to 
cure the evil; but law cannot do the work alone. 
The public conscience—and the conscience in all 
classes, among magistrates as well as criminals— 
must be quickened and developed till men universally 
come to recognise as abominable crimes some offences 
which they now treat as trivial. The Judge’s 
reference to missions, however, is erroneous in. itself, 
and is likely to mislead. While careful not to dis- 
parage missionary enterprise directly, he expressed 
a regret that a portion of the expenditure now 
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“lavished in remote countries ’’ for the regeneration 
of mankind was not available for work at home, in 
Essex and similar districts. In saying this he 
ignores the fact that, in proportion to population, 
far more is being done already than for China, or 
India, or Central Africa, and that experience proves 
beyond dispute that a Church which is active in 
good works abroad is rarely found to be indifferent 
to the needs of the heathen at home, and that the 
periods in which Christian activity has touched its 
lowest point have been those in which the claims of 
the world upon the Church of Christ have been 
studiously and systematically ignored. 


THE TABERNACLE AND ITS PASTOR. 


It is under circumstances of exceptional difficulty 
that Mr. Thomas Spurgeon enters upon his ministry 
at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. The burden in 
itself must be severe, and would tax his powers to 
the full. To maintain the magnificent traditions of 
the pulpit is but part of the task which falls upon 
the young pastor; he has to restore peace for 
estrangement and unity for mistrust, for the recent 
troubles, unhappily prolonged through so many 
months, cannot fail to have left soreness and resent- 
ment behind. Everyone will trust that the mag- 
nanimous appeal which Dr. Pierson and Dr. 
Spurgeon have made to their friends, urging them 
to forget the past and to rally round the choice of 
the Church, will smooth the way before him. In his 
new work, that has already begun with promise of 
lasting success, Mr. Spurgeon will have the sympathy 
and the prayers of many Churches besides his own. 

THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE AND THE PRESIDENCY. 

After an animated debate the Wesleyan Con- 
ference at the Cardiff meeting decided to make no 
change in the method of electing the President. At 
present the voting is restricted to ministers attend- 
ing the conference and of not less than ten years’ 
standing. Had Mr. Watkinson’s proposal been 
carried the electorate would have been extended to 
the entire Wesleyan ministry. The change was 
fundamental, and it was sufficiently obvious during 
the debate that neither Mr. Watkinson himself nor 
those who supported him had adequately appreciated 
the effects of the scheme which they advocated; that 
they had not taken into account the local rivalries 
which would at once spring up, one district support- 
ing its own candidate against the candidate of 
another, with a vigorous canvass and all the well- 
known methods of party warfare. It was also 
pointed out that this plan of election, unless fenced 
about with complex and cumbrous precautions, 
under the circumstances practically impossible, 
would inevitably produce serious confusion and 
uncertainty, and that when several candidates were 
in the field together, there could be no security 
that the one elected was supported by a majority of 
the electorate. It was also urged that if all the 
ministers of the Wesleyan body were allowed to 
vote, the laity would at once claim that they too 
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should have a voice in the matter, and that the 
demand could not be resisted. But the-argument 
which seemed to carry most weight was that a 
President so elected would be invested with an 
authority altogether alien to the conception of his 
office. At present he is the President of the Con- 
ference, holding a position of honour and responsi- 
bility, but with no supremacy over individuals and 
churches. Mr. Watkinson’s proposal, it was in- 
sisted, would turn him into a dictator and a Pope. 
For once, men of all types of thought were of one 
mind. Dr. Rigg and Mr. Hugh Price Hughes 
were most prominent in opposing the scheme, and 
they were supported by almost every man of weight 
and influence in the Conference. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that opinion should have rapidly 
crystallised, and that only a handful of votes were 
recorded in favour of such a sweeping change. 
OUR LIFE-BOATS. 

An article in the Life-Boat for August gives a 
vivid impression of the skill and energy with which 
the work of saving life from shipwreck is carried on 
round our coasts. Last year the Life-Boat Associa- 
tion arranged a system of trials for boats that carry 
sail; this year, in February and March, they did the 
same for rowing-boats. The experiments lasted for 
nearly two months, and several types of life-boat 
were represented. For efficiency a boat must have 
many qualities, and must satisfy many conditions. 
It must launch easily from an open beach through 
surf; it must pull through breakers, must run 
through a heavy sea, both with and across the cur- 
rent; it must anchor safely in a running sea, and 
must tow well behind a tug. It must supply ade- 
quate protection to its crew and to its rescued freight. 
It is of course only natural that a boat while excel- 
lent in some respects may fail in others, and in form- 
ing any estimate of its general character many de- 
tails have to be combined. In the recent trials the 
judges were carefully chosen from among such life- 
boat coxswains as were known to be men of ability 
and experience, and their deliberate verdict must 
carry weight. Discrepancies, of course, are inevi- 
table, and in some cases they are perplexing. It is 
difficult to explain how one of the judges should 
report that a boat, of which he speaks favourably in 
other respects, is bad for launching, while four of 
his colleagues pronounce it to be very good. In 
another instance, while four report a boat to be bad 
he returns it as very good. But on the whole the 
tendency of opinion is unmistakable. It declares 
decidedly in favour of self-righting boats, with large 
air-cases at the ends, not at the sides, and with 
metal drop-keels. This is the type of boat that is 
now in general use upon our coasts, and has largely 
superseded all others during the last few years. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
FRANCE AND SIAM. 


It would hardly be safe to say that all cause for 
anxiety as to the future of Siam is at anend. Till 
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a complete and final agreement has been accepted 
or both sides, new developments are always possible, 
and a sudden turn of events may lead at any mo- 
ment to serious complications. For very many 
reasons, and in the interests of peace above all, it 
would be a great misfortune that the frontiers of 
English and French territory in that part of Eastern 
Asia should coincide. National jealousy increases 
with distance from the centre of government. 
Officers, eager for distinction and keenly susceptible 
to personal slights, easily take offence. War might be 
precipitated before the authorities at home had any 
real opportunity of intervening ; and the sword once 
drawn, no one can predict when it will again be 
sheathed. As in Afghanistan between ourselves 
and Russia, so in Siam between us and France, a 
strip of neutral territory is a security against sudden 
provocation and inconsiderate passion. 


RATIONALISM IN GERMANY. 


It is not often that we hear much about the in- 
ternal controversies of German Protestantism ; more 
attention is directed to its influence upon the reli- 
gious thought of other nations. But just now a 
serious conflict is arising over the use of the Apostles’ 
Creed in the liturgical service of the Church. Strife 
began about a year ago, but after a time subsided ; 
now it has broken out again with renewed energy. 
Those who oppose the retention of the Creed in its 
present place are remarkably outspoken in stating 
their opinions. They maintain, of course, that the 
Creed has no right to its distinctive title; that 
though attributed to the Apostolic age, it did not 
take shape till half a century later, when primitive 
Christianity had already become debased and super- 
stitious. But that is not the real basis of their 
hostility. Their fundamental and insuperable ob- 
jection to the Creed is that it asserts the miraculous 
as an essential element of Christianity in such a 
form that it cannot be evaded or explained away. 
The language of the Creed as to Our Lord’s Birth 
and Resurrection is absolutely clear; and if the 
greatest of all miracles be admitted, who can deny 
the lesser? The Rationalistic party in Germany 
are honest enough to acknowledge that if they use 
the Creed they cannot take its words in their 
natural sense or without doing violence to their 
obvious meaning. 


A ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE OPIUM TRADE. 


Though the resolution passed by the House of 
Commons commits the Government only to inquiry, 
while the vote of two years ago condemned the 
opium trade, it is a step forward and not a step 
backward. The Government are pledged to a sys- 
tematic investigation of the whole question. The 
actual facts will be placed on record, and when once 
that has been done it will be no longer possible to 
evade or to falsify the terrible realities. The in- 
quiry will be official, and unless an attempt is made, 
which is not at all likely, to pack the Commission 
with violent partisans, the decision will be authori- 
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tative. For those who are convinced that opium as 
used in China and in India is a curse, and that our 
responsibility for the traffic is a national disgrace, 
all this is clear gain. The one unsatisfactory ele- 
ment in the case is the assumption that the cost of 
the inquiry should fall not on ourselves, but upon 
India. The sum involved may be slight, but that 
in no way affects the injustice of such a policy. 


MISS TAYLOR IN THIBET. 


The story of Miss Taylor’s adventures in Thibet, 
as reported by the Chinese newspapers, almost 
touches the marvellous, and no other traveller of 
her sex can match her record for daring and endu- 
rance. For many years it has been a dream of hers 
to enter Thibet. She made one attempt from the 
Indian side. Failing there, after long and patient 
delay, she crossed the frontier from China. There 
her troubles began. She suffered in every possible 
way—from cold, from the rarified air at great 
heights, from hunger, and from absolute destitution. 
Her Chinese servant robbed her. She was more 
than once attacked by brigands. Her life was in 
constant peril. The only thing that saved her was 
the fact that she was a woman; but for that she 
would never have made her way within a short 
distance of Lhassa, and would never have survived 
to tell the tale. She shows the stuff of which many 
other workers, both men and women, of the Inland 
Mission are made. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
VIOLENCE AND VEGETARIANISM. 


Dr. Griffith John, while making an expedition 
through Hiau-kau and Ying-shan with Dr. Gilli- 
son, who will be pleasantly remembered by many 
who met him in Scotland or in England last year, 
has had an eventful experience. The little party 
travelled by a new route, along which foreigners 
are comparatively unknown. At one time they were 
attacked by a mob which pursued them for some 
distance with sticks and stones. Happily, no seri- 
ous harm was done to any one, and the rioters 
vanished as suddenly as they had appeared. At 
Ying-shan Dr. John met a woman of great influence 
among a considerable number of disciples. She was 
one of those who have exalted vegeturianism to the 
rank of a religion, abstaining rigidly from all 
animal food, eggs included. ‘The idea of the system 
is to accumulate merit by preserving life, and so to 
secure an abundant reward in the world to come. 
‘‘The aim is salvation, and the theory is salvation 
by works.” It is very wonderful how deeply-rooted 
this conception has become in the minds of many 
men and women of the best moral and intellectual 
type. When they are converted to Christianity, as 
several of them have been, their vegetarian obser- 
vances are the last thing that they can bring them- 
selves to surrender, and it is there that the hardest 
part of the struggle comes. Among the women 
whom Dr. John saw, several were anxious to learn 
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all they could about his faith; some of them even, 
probably through the example and influence of a 
well-known native convert, said that they believed 
in Jesus Christ, and asked to be baptized. It is 
certain that if Christianity can once make its way 
among them, the result will be wonderful, for they 
are living up to the highest standard they know, 
and are genuinely concerned about religion. 


THE CASTE SYSTEM AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. 

The Rev. G. H. Macfarlane, who is at work in 
the T-+-legu Mission of Southern India, gives a re- 
markable illustration of the effects of the caste sys- 
tem as an obstacle to Christian progress, not only 
among those who have much to lose, but with those 
who have everything to gain. The Malas, among 
whom the Cuddapah Mission mainly works, are of 
no caste; but low as they are they have others be- 
neath them, the Madigas. Between these two sec- 
tions the alienation and enmity are as great as if 
they stood at the very head of the social scale and 
not at the bottom. In the Cuddapah district, though 
the Malas are converted, the Madigas resolutely hold 
aloof ; in other places the position is reversed. But 
as yet, Mr. Macfarlane says, no one has succeeded 
in winning both; one may come, but not the 
other. The native Christians recognise the difti- 
culty, and at a recent conference they have re- 
solved to make a resolute attempt to sweep away 
these barriers of estrangement. If the work can be 
done at all, it will be by their patient and persistent 
effort. 

THE EFFECTS OF HASTY BAPTISM. 

In some quarters missionaries have been censured 
for their policy of delaying baptism. The New 
Testament, it is urged, neither requires nor suggests 
a period of probation: baptism follows close upon 
profession of faith. Such criticism comes largely 
from an inadequate conception of what heathenism 
implies, not only as a faith but as a life; and those 
who maintain this position fail to realise the harm 
which overhaste in baptism tends to produce. Mr. 
Bateman, of the C.M.S., gives a typical illustration 
from the Narowar district recently divided by agree- 
ment with an American society. There the new- 
comers found hundreds of people who had been 
baptized and were actually registered as communi- 
cants, though they were not only destitute of all 
religious knowledge, but strange to the very elements 
ot Christian life and duty. Many of them, Mr. 
Bateman says, had never joined in prayer, and had 
not even heard of such a book as the Bible. When 
asked to come for teaching and for worship they 
resented the suggestion as an entirely unreasonable 
demand. In some villages, nominally Christian, the 
entire population had relapsed into heathen customs 
and superstitions. The effects of such a falling 
away are equally hurtful to the converts and to the 
heathen, and cannot fail to bring Christianity into 
contempt. 


OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
MR. J. D. ALLCROFT. 


For a considerable part of his life Mr. Allcroft 
was one of the most prominent laymen among the 
Protestant leaders of the Church of England. His 
courage and his generosity will not be called in 
question by any of his opponents. His convictions 
were firm and not to be shaken by unpopularity or 
defeat; he was always ready to sacrifice anything 
for the cause which he had at heart. As to his 
wisdom in leadership opinions will differ. Those 
who believe in compromise will condemn him, for he 
was largely responsible for more than one of the 
suits which the Protestant Association has under- 
taken, without much success, in more than one case 
of notorious and extreme Ritualism, thereby exas- 
perating their natural antagonists, and also alienat- 
ing many others who, though indifferent to the 
principles at issue, are indignant that a man should 
be prosecuted at law on account of ceremony, 
symbol, or doctrine. But Mr. Allcroft’s interests 
were not restricted within this narrow range. After 
he retired from business he rendered great assistance 
to all the great Evangelical societies. Upon Lord 
Shaftesbury’s death he succeeded him as President 
of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, and not only 
there but in other organizations also took up part of 
his work and inherited some share of his influence. 
Mr. Allcroft believed strongly in individual effort ; 
he never accepted the doctrine that the world is to 
be regenerated by societies alone. He built more 
than one church at his own cost, and acquired a 
considerable amount of Church patronage which he 
used with discretion as well as zeal. His most 
prominent public service, however, was in connection 
with Christ’s Hospital. For many years he acted 


as treasurer, undertaking endless labour and respon- 
sibility for the benefit of that great foundation, 
administrating its affairs and developing its resources 
with the patience and the energy which too many 
men reserve for their private fortunes. 


SIR JOHN RAE. 

Sir John Franklin’s expedition with its tragic 
close has long since taken its place on the long record 
of heroic endeavour, and those who risked their 
lives to rescue the survivors or discover the dead 
have all but equalled his fame. Foremost among 
them was Sir John Rae—then Dr. Rae—who was 
the first to find the relics of the lost explorers in 
their last camp, leaving Sir Leopold M’Clintock a 
few years later to bring back their actual remains. 
He had all the qualities that are required in a great 
explorer—force of will, the instinct of leadership, 
physical strength, unfailing spirits, and that peculiar 
faculty that will guide some men unerring through 
strange and untraversed solitudes straight to their 
goal. 











